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HE lover of paradox can find no richer field than that of 

the ethics of states. On the one hand no institution has 
commanded nobler devotion or inspired loftier art; on the other, 
none has lent itself so ruthlessly to the destruction of every 
human interest and value, or has practiced so consistently what 
in common life we all call crime. On the one hand it has been 
presented by philosopher and publicist as the institution in 
which man may live nobly and well, as the institution in which 
freedom may be secured, or as the instituion in which the organic 
unity of mankind is realized and the individual is raised to higher 
consciousness and larger horizons. On the other it has been 
convicted by history of organizing hatred more effectively than 
love; of organizing oppression more resolutely than safeguards of 
liberty; and of bending its energies and using its resources more 
unsparingly to destroy life than to save it. We should not 
expect to find in it the family affections, the charm of friendship, 
the ideals of religion. But we might look for respect for ele- 
mentary rights. What are the facts? The State hales private 
persons before its bar if they violate person or property, break 
contracts, or enslave their fellows, but itself commits homicide, 
trespass, breaks treaties, and takes possession against their will 


of the persons and property of multitudes who have done it no 
harm. 


? Delivered as the presidential address before a joint meeting of the American 
and Western Philosophical Associations at the University of Chicago, Decembe 
28, 1914. 
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And if we seek a final paradox, more striking than the others, 
we find it in the real or assumed solemnity with which nations 
at war on the one hand suppress discussion, claim that political 
considerations take precedence over morality, and regard victory 
as a mark of divine approval, while on the other they appeal to 
the justice of their cause and recognize the importance of giving 
it the color of self-defence. ‘“‘Even victorious wars,” said Bis- 
marck, ‘‘ cannot be justified unless they are forced upon one. . . . 
Success,” he explained to Moltke when revising the Ems telegram, 
“however, essentially depends upon the impression which the 
origination of the war makes upon us and others; it is important 
that we should be the party attacked.”’! The present war has 
exemplified these various paradoxes in more striking form, but 
we do not need to look beyond the seas for illustrations of prac- 
tically all of them. The story of Naboth’s vineyard has been 
often repeated in the dealings of the United States with Indian 
lands. Our dealings with Colombia excited alarm in South 
America and have been condemned by many of our own citizens. 
Our first proposal as to the Panama tolls was at least a violation 
of what the other party to ihe treaty understood to be its mean- 
ing. The neglect of Congress to pass laws giving the Federal 
Courts the power to enforce treaty rights if these are violated 
by local communities like Louisiana or California, seems almost 
an equally flagrant sin of omission—it involves making promises 
which we do not take measures to carry out. If a private 
individual were similarly neglectful the law would certainly 
know how to deal with him. We know our own countrymen. 
We know English and German and French and Slav. We find 
their private morals not very different from ours. How can we 
explain the contrast between private and public conduct? 

The simplest answer is that all the paradoxes come from con- 
fusing politics and morals. Politics is politics, as Machiavelli 
well knew. To apply morals to politics is like appraising elec- 
tricity in terms of virtue instead of in volts and kilowatts. This 
is, however, too simple an answer, for it does not explain the anx- 
iety of states for moral approval. Another simple answer is 


' Bismarck, The Man and the Statesman, Vol. II, p. tor. 
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the old one that might is right. This may take either the cruder 
form that might makes right, or the more pious and plausible 
shape that strength of nations, though not of individuals, is the 
divine evidence of right and therefore any objections to the 
ethics of successful powers are to be condemned as puerile. 

On either of these theories it is pedantic and futile to apply 
to great elementary forces or to the cosmos and its laws the petty 
measures set by human conventions of philosophic systems. It 
is like finding fault with the firmament because its stars are not 
arranged in kindergarten patterns, or complaining that gravity is 
inconsiderate to the man walking on an icy sidewalk. Another 
easy solution is, “‘ my nation issincere;othersarehypocrites.”” But 
I venture to think this is too simple for the impartial scholar. I 
shall not essay the task of an appraiser of just what is right and 
wrong byan absolutestandard. lIattemptthemore modest task of 
noting some of the historical and logical grounds for the paradoxes 
in political ethics. Such an explanation may not yield the vir- 
tuous thrill of superior morality which we feel when we hew Agag 
in pieces before the Lord, but it is perhaps more fitting for the 
consideration of a group of scholars in a neutral nation. 

We should probably agree that the actual morality of men of 
European stock is a conglomerate of several codes. Five of 
these are:—(1) The code of self interest, based on the instincts for 
self-preservation, self-assertion, mastery, and possession, taking 
the rational forms of prudence, insistence upon rights, or am- 
bition for expression and power. This is in so far praiseworthy 
as compared with inertness, sloth, or general weakness. 
(2) Closely related to this is the code of honor, which governs our 
behavior as members of certain types of special groups with some 
dominant interest or temper. (3) A third code, of legal standards, 


' less emotional than that of honor, safeguards person, property, 


and contracts. It is important not between intimates but be- 
tween dwellers in a country or parties to a bargain. (4) Fourth 
comes the code of family behavior, taught by the natural re- 
sponses of parent to child, child to parent, or brother to sister. 
(5) Fifth, some more ideal code inspired by some cause, some 
personality, some imaginative vision, some response to personal 
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relations of friendship, or of a wider human group than that of 
honor. 

Nations have the first two of these codes, self-interest and 
honor, strongly developed; they have rudiments of the third in 
international law. Some beginnings of the fifth we thought we 
had in science, art, literature, religion. But the balance of 
power between these different sets of controlling principles in 
the national state is very different from that which obtains in at 
least the more intelligent and orderly private citizen. In the 
individual the web of social relations of a positive sort has 
increased until it is unusual for even the selfish to assert nakedly 
his belief in the rightful preéminence of relatively exclusive self- 
assertion and self-regard. The reverse is true of nations. Pre- 
servation and even national expansion comes first, says Riimelin 
in his classic address—salus publica suprema lex. In the absence 
of any authority to secure mutual confidence a condition of 
mutual distrust prevails which enables a government to justify 
to itself almost any act on the ground of self-defense, and a 
proper manipulation of the press will go far toward convincing 
the people of the justification of the government. In the case 
of the individual’s morals, law brings codes of honor before the 
bar of more rational and larger groups. With nations honor is 
given precedence over right. The statement of Sir Edward 
Grey that Great Britain would act in view of British interests, 
the national honor, and the nation’s obligations, was perhaps not 
designed to place these three grounds of action in order of im- 
portance, but it would probably be generally accepted as repre- 
senting such a scale in national ethics. In this series the order 
is,—first the direct, non-social, if not anti-social interests; 
second, the emotional interest bound up with some relatively 
exclusive group; third, recognition of relations to others, whether 
of free contract or of status. In individual morality the order 
is either reversed or else the terms interest, honor, and obligations, 
are given such ideal meanings as to make the exclusive aspect 
no longer relevant. 

The important differences between the ethics of individuals and 
those of states are due in part to historical, in part to intrinsic 
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conditions. Historically we have in states a longer survival of 
the traits of morals between hostile or unfriendly groups. In- 
trinsically, organized states, like other corporations, are both 
more and less than individuals. They are more because they 
are trustees and protectors of certain interests and values for 
many members. They are less because in representing certain 
interests and purposes they take no account of many other in- 
terests and purposes. They are thus impersonal and subject 
to the limited morality which present society finds in all im- 
personal corporations. 

Historically, two great forces have been active in the building 
of nations and empires, lust for conquest and desire of gain. 
The state has not ordinarily arisen as a further grouping of 
families and tribes. Practically all modern European states 
have arisen through conquest. The king and his band of war- 
riors, gathered frequently from various tribes and countries, 
united only by lust of conquest and plunder, formed the political 
body which triumphed over clans or neighborhood communities. 
Here was a new method of organization which was more powerful 
than the old. After the first battle William the Norman with 
his handful of experts could hold in subjection the whole realm 
of England. Usually the political body included only the king 
and his warriors; the great mass of conquered natives remained 
in their kinships or communities, or as slaves outside the organ- 
ization. They must obey it, they were not within it. 

When once the conquest had been made, the king would defend 
the land against outside attacks, and enforce order within. He 
would impose his own peace and permit none but himself to 
seize person and property. Defense and sovereignty came first; 
protection to rights of subjects was not in the original intention 
but was wrested from the ruler by bargaining or by battle or by 
gradual enlargement of privileged groups. Law, which at first 
recognized few rights to any except the military masters, gradu- 
ally gave protection to subjects, but it was only after centuries 
of struggle that the great mass of the people found freedom and 
a sense of participation in the power which previously they had 
been compelled to obey, or had followed with dog-like devotion 
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at the risk of property and life. Only in still more recent times 
has the state undertaken the care of health, the education of its 
children, the encouragement of science, the bringing of oppor- 
tunity which makes the common resources available for the 
common man. The tradition of the national state is thus one 
of force, of hostility toward other nations, and of corresponding 
morals. 

Within the last three hundred years another process has been 
operative in the formation and enlargement of states, which has 
also had an important influence upon public morality. The 
great colonizing movement, which began with the discovery 
of America, was more definitely and consciously economic in 
aim than the earlier types of state formation. North and 
South America, and later India and Africa, transformed England, 
Portugal, Spain, and France from nations to empires. The new 
possessions were at first managed largely for profit rather than 
for the benefit of the colonists or of the natives. The chartered 
companies, such as the East India Company, empowered to 
“‘make peace and war with the heathen nations’’ had little 
scruple as to the means by which they defeated rival companies 
or gained control over the lives and resources of millions. And 
when the home government began to look into the purposes and 
methods of these governments organized for profits, and to control 
the more flagrant abuses of power, there remained in the case of 
most of them the factor of differences of color, race, and religion 
between ruler and ruled. Imperial power under such conditions 
has been doubly dangerous to moral standards. ‘“‘ Impunity,” 
says Bryce, “corrupts the ordinary man.’ It was generally 
understood that the American soldiers in the Philippines did 
things which they would have considered quite unworthy of 
military standards at home. It was publicly stated by members 
of the war department that the United States in its conduct of 
the war was not bound by international laws of war because the 
Philippinos had never been parties to international agreements. 
The famous order of General Smith in the Philippines to kill 
and burn and spare no boy over ten, or the address to the German 
troops departing for China at the time of the Boxer outbreak 
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could scarcely have been issued for warfare in the United States 
or Europe. Water torture or dum-dum bullets*may be used 
against men of lower civilization. The insidious and corrupting 
influence of almost irresponsible government exercised by people 
of one race over those of another has been impartially set forth 
by Hobson. No doubt the administrator of high purpose and 
broad sympathy finds in such a situation opportunity for the 
finest loyalty to duty and the most sensitive regard for those 
who cannot help themselves; but not to look beyond our own 
borders, we know how shameful has been much of the history of 
our own administrative officials in dealing with the American 
Indians. If we are correctly informed, the zeal for the exploita- 
tion of this race has not lessened to this day and is still engaged 
in manipulating government for selfish ends. 

The intrinsic character of the state and the nature of its 
organization are well adapted to maintain and reenforce the 
historical precedence of self-preservation and honor over justice, 
not to mention benevolence. On the positive side, as already 
noted, the state is more than the individval. It is in its idea the 
organization of men through which they achieve what is impos- 
sible for them singly. By its restraint of violence, by its enforcing 
of contracts, by its protection of rights, it makes possible in the 
individual just those moral virtues founded on peace, confidence, 
truth, and freedom from fear whose absence we deplore in the 
conduct of states themselves. It may be fairly said that the 
evils of present international politics are due not to too much 
but to too little political organization. And, in defense of 
the national state, it may be urged that it represents about as 
large a group as in the present stage of civilization can act 
harmoniously and feel its order to be autonomy and its 
culture its own free creation. We cannot do justice to the men 
now yielding up their lives, we cannot be fair to the honored and 
respected men, our own friends and colleagues on both sides of 
this present war, except as we recognize the full worth of that 
which enlists their devotion. We may freely acknowledge the 
high purpose of the state; we may even agree with Riimelin that 
the state is bound to maintain itself; and that under existing 
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conditions this may involve means that are abhorrent to our 
standards of morality. 

But at the same time let us not fall into the fallacy of saying 
that evil is good. Going about armed, spending a large part of 
one’s days and wealth in revolver practice, and of one’s nights 
in listening at the neighbor’s door to discover plots, devising 
means to catch him napping and studying the precise moment 
at which one may shoot first and still call it self-defense, lynching 
suspects, burning houses, and incidentally shooting the children 
of bystanders, all this may be ‘ necessary’ in certain stages of 
savagery or frontier life: But no man can call it good. And 
in so far as nations conduct themselves in this fashion, we must 
challenge the situation. We must maintain that if our end 
requires such means we are in a stupid and pitiable condition. 
It is scarce worth applying terms of right and wrong except 
that the whole situation is wrong. Instead of glorifying national 
or imperial states, we should say: If this is the best they can do, 
we had better look for another principle of organization and 
reserve for that our enthusiasm and moral applause. 

We are forced then to look to the aspect in which the state 
is not more but less than the individual, its abstractness of pur- 
pose, its methods of organization. 

We are familiar with corporations organized for various specific 
ends and with the limits which these ends impose. Banks and 
manufacturing concerns are organized for profit. If a bank is 
asked for charity we feel it an appropriate answer that, while its 
stockholders or directors as individuals may respond, the bank's 
purpose does not authorize such use of funds. The manufactur- 
ing concern as such may serve the public, but its primary duty is 
to pay dividends upon capital invested. Our law and morality 
both recognize that bodies organized purely for acquisition need 
public control. Incorporate acquisitiveness is felt to be danger- 
ous. The political corporation is more complex. It may 
include in its professed aims not merely the common defense, 
the establishment of justice, the blessings of liberty, but also the 
promotion of the general welfare. But even our Federal govern- 
ment, organized with so broad a purpose, has been very chary of 
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the general welfare in comparison with the common defense. 
Millions for defense, thousands for health or education, has been 
our national policy. 

It may go without saying that the country has spent largely 
for education through state and local bodies. But the fact 
remains that the national government has not been concerned 
with the social and human needs of the people, and has probably 
suffered by its abstractness. European national states have 
concerned themselves more largely with human interests, but 
other conditions have kept the balance from inclining far in 
that direction. The central object of the national state has been 
on the whole power. The evils from which it suffers are, in part 
at least, due to the unregulated and only very partially responsible 
organization for power. Such an impersonal corporation has no 
room for feelings either humanitarian or resentful. It spares no 
one who opposes it; it turns not aside to indulge triumph or 
hatred. If I appeal again to Bismarck it is because he em- 
bodied more abstractly than any other this political principle 
and described more frankly its nature. 

The consolidation and organization of Germany was for 
Bismarck a supreme consideration which sometimes called for 
war, sometimes for peace; sometimes for urging conquest upon a 
reluctant king, sometimes for a checking of that same king's de- 
sire for triumphal entry or for seizure of territory; sometimes 
for exciting public opinion through a revised telegram, again for 
bold resistance of a military party that would defend by striking 
first in order to catch the adversary unprepared. In all these 
the political as such is brought clearly into relief. For example, 
in speaking of the situation during the siege of Paris, when 
operations were delayed because of influences of a professedly 
humanitarian nature, Bismarck wrote: ‘A decision, memorable 
in the world’s history, of the secular struggle between the two 
neighboring peoples was at stake, and in danger of being ruined, 
through personal and predominately female influences with no 
historical justification, influences which owed their efficacy, not 
to political considerations but to feelings which the terms 
humanity and civilization, imported to us from England, still 
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rouse in German natures.’’ On the other hand, of the needs in 
1866, he said: ‘‘ Moved by this consideration”’ (i. e., whether the 
feelings we left behind in our opponents were implacable) “I 
had a political motive for avoiding, rather than bringing about, a 
triumphal entry into Vienna in the Napoleonic style. In positions 
such as ours were then, it is a political maxim after a victory not 
to enquire how much you can squeeze out of your opponent, but 
only to consider what is politically necessary.” 

If power and prestige, or repute of power, are thus the primary 
purpose of national organization, it is natural that governments 
should have agencies in army and navy to maintain this power, 
and conversely that these agencies should react strongly to 
strengthen the national bent. It is against all human nature 
that a man of ability should be content to devote his life to 
practising for a game of golf without ever playing it. And here 
again we have the competent testimony of Bismarck. The man 
who deliberately planned to achieve by blood and iron the unity 
of Germany was not a mollycoddle or even a pacifist. Of 
Von Moltké he says: “ His love of combat and delight in battles 
were a great support to me in carrying out the policy I regarded 
as necessary in opposition to the intelligible and justifiable 
aversion in a most influential quarter.’’ And then referring to 
various occasions on which this professional zeal proved incon- 
venient he makes the following highly significant reflection: “It 
is natural that in the staff of the army not only younger active 
officers, but likewise experienced strategists, should feel the need 
of turning to account the efficiency of the troops led by them, and 
their own capacity to lead, and of making them prominent in 
history. It would be a matter of regret if this effect of the 
military spirit did not exist in the army; the task of keeping its 
results within such limits as the nation’s need of peace can justify 
is the duty of the political, not the military, heads of the 
state. That at the time of the Luxemburg question, during the 
crisis of 1875, invented by Gortchakoff and France, and even 
down to the more present times, the staff and its leaders have 
allowed themselves to be led astray and to endanger peace, lies 
in the very spirit of the institution, which I would not forego. 
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It only becomes dangerous under a monarch whose policy lacks 
sense of proportion and power to resist one-sided and consti- 
tutionally unjustifiable influences.’ 

The other organ of the state which shows the abstractness of 
corporate morals is the diplomatic service. The traditions of this 
service call for cunning, as those of the military arm for force. 
Its personnel is drawn largely from a special class. Its environ- 
ment is specialized. Like the agents or attorneys of corporations 
it is urged to press claims which it knows are dubious or worse; 
it is supposed to have little discretion or conscience of its own, 
but to be governed by the needs of the government it represents. 
As is pointed out forcibly by Ponsonby in a recent article, it is 
in many ways a very inadequate medium for the great interests 
of the people concerned. Like the corporation attorney it is 
trained to be astute, it is not always likely to think greatly or to 
consider all the human issues at stake. 

At this point the objection rises from many impatient of aca- 
demic criticism: ‘‘ You speak as though self-preservation needed 
apology or could be subjected to some assumed higher standard, 
whereas it is either itself the supreme value which tests all others 
or else is at least the most conclusive evidence of worth. In 
great part this is the familiar doctrine of survival of the fittest 
which it would be impossible to discuss within the limits of this 
address even if such discussion was necessary. But in part it 
has some new features. It professes to find that in modern con- 
ditions of struggle and survival it is really moral qualities which 
count. For Jack Horner the inference from plums to virtue 
may have been premature, for there was too much luck. Or to 
put it in religious terms, it was not capable of absolute demon- 
stration that God was rewarding virtue. But now when plums 
are extracted not by rule of thumb but by organized research and 
systematic industry, when survival depends upon efficiency and 
efficiency depends upon science, organizing power, temperance, 
chastity, self sacrifice, and all the virtues, the case is changed. 

Professor Miinsterberg draws a parallel between success in 
war and success in business competition. ‘‘On the whole our 


1 Op. cit., II, p. 103. 
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economic system is backed by the belief that free competition 
brings gain to the worthy and keeps down the less efficient. In 
this sense certainly no unfailing justice lies in the decision of the 
weapons, but, in the great average, history has proved that those 
nations will rise which are worthy of it and those will fall which 
deserve punishment from the higher point of view of civilization.” 
If it be objected that an army is no better test of a nation’s 
character than a football team of a university, the reply is: 
“The intellectual and moral qualities of a nation do come to 
expression in a modern war. It is not mere strength and not 
mere pluck, and least of all mere possession of guns which decides 
today in warfare. It is the total make-up of a nation with its 
thoroughness and its energy and the mentality and its readiness 
to bring sacrifices.’’ The superiority of the German army “does 
not result from a merely outer professional war technique, but 
comes because the German army is the embodiment of the 
national soul with all its intellectual and moral energies.”’ To 
be sure, the result of this present war may not afford an accurate 
test of moral superiority because there are more nations on one 
side than on the other. ‘The allied nations cannot prove any 
higher qualities . . . as their final victory would mean only a 
quantitative superiority.” If one stood against one the proof 
would be conclusive. No one is concerned to deny the con- 
sumate scientific ability, the intellectual energies, the discipline, 
the loyalty, the heroism which are shown in a successful army. 
Yet when it is proposed to test moral superiority by a one to one 
contest, irrespective of the size of nations, it is difficult to see 
how we are eliminating quantity. Great Britain against the 
Boers, the United States against Spain, Germany against the 
Belgians,—these were one to one, but it would be a bold inference 
that these contests established such superiority as would justify 
the extinction of the lesser power. 

The doctrine of efficiency as a moral criterion is also given a 
religious turn. ‘Victory in war is the method by which, in the 
economy of God’s providence, the sound nation supersedes the 
unsound, because in our time such victory is the direct offspring 
of a higher efficiency, and the higher efficiency is the logical 
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outcome of the higher morals. . . . The Lord of Hosts has made 
righteousness the path to victory. In the crash of conflict, in 
the horrors of battlefields piled with the dead, the dying, and 
the wounded, a vast ethical intention has still prevailed.” Or 
finally war is given the moral function of serving as the instrument 
for a redistribution of territory from time to time according to 
the strength and therefore, it is assumed by those who would 
in this associate strength with merit, according to the desert or 
need of nations. 

On this I offer twocomments. (1) If any one thing stands out 
clearly before the judgment and conscience of the American 
people as the result of the recent decades of economic struggle it 
is this: While success may be secured by public service it may also 
be secured by strangling competitors, and for this latter purpose 
the moral virtues are not the qualities chiefly necessary. There 
is both fair and unfair competition, and the unfair has resources 
which will often win the day. Is there any less reason to hold 
that the political power which is most astute in forming alliances, 
shrewdest in calculating a favorable moment to strike, subtlest 
in provoking its rival into taking the offensive, most unscrupulous 
in bribery, will often finds these means effective? And there isa 
deeper consideration for the sensitive conscience. Looking at 
business competition from a purely economic point of view, we 
might regard it as fair that the weaker should go to the wall, and 
the great corporation absorb all the smaller producers. Looking 
at political competition merely as a means of securing efficient or- 
ganization, we might be indifferent to the disappearance of small 
states as political entities. But if economic replacement means 
at the same time reduction of the great body of citizens of a 
community to the status of employees; if it means control of 
legislatures, courts, schools, and churches by the great and 
efficient corporation, we pause. We have seen this tried more or 
less successfully in various cities and states and we don’t like 
the taste of it. We have decided that unregulated business, 
even if more successful, is not to be trusted. An organization 
existing abstractly for profit needs to be controlled, we believe, 

? Harold Frazer Wyatt, The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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by the conception of personal worth. Similarly, if we should 
look at political competition merely as a means of testing effi- 
ciency of government we might be indifferent to the disappear- 
ance of smaller states or to the tendency to monopoly. But 
despite all our own inefficiency in national, state and city gov- 
ernment, we of America still believe there is a value in self- 
government. Weare young compared with many of the lesser 
states of Europe or Asia. But to extinguish our national life 
would be we think a loss of something inseparable from our 
personality. The national tradition, with all its sins, does make 
a genuine factor in the higher spiritual life. To destroy any 
of the peoples which have come to a sense of national life 
violates the same sense of justice which holds sacred the life of 
the individual. To reduce by force the variety and richness 
found in the many peoples and races to one or a half dozen 
patterns might make for political efficiency, but it would bea 
hideous wrong. Lord Cromer well observes that democratic 
imperialists have two ideals which are apt to be mutually 
destructive, the ideal of good government, and the ideal of 
self-government. Every dweller in a democratic nation feels 
the conflict, but we of America at least are not ready to abandon 
the principle of self-government. Only by this is the kingdom 
of ends possible. 

(2) The second remark is that the doctrine of survival as value, 
or as evidence of value, persists because it is half true. All value 
does presuppose some living, willing agent to appreciate and 
maintain the good. And while ideals transcend the immediate 
present life, it is also true that life transcends all present ideals 
and is constantly giving birth to new ones. Moreover, even as 
self consciousness involves a world of objects, moral valuation 
implies shaping out a moral world, and this means real achieve- 
ment. Moral energies mean not thwarting and extinction but 
fuller life. 

Yet it is certain that the doctrine in question in either form 
is only half true and is, in my judgment, the great materialism— 
the only one likely to do serious harm. Unless we are ready to 
go the whole way and deny that anything that exists is evil, 
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we must use some other standard of value than existence, not 
to mention the fallacy of ruling out of values the sympathy 
which may interfere with self-assertion, the love of art and letters 
which does not necessarily make for existence. If we admit— 
and I suspect that if the advocates of the doctrine should find 
themselves in the defeated party, they would be first to make 
the admission—that sometimes the worse conquers the better, 
if we grant that God ever permits truth on the scaffold, wrong 
on the throne, then, we abandon the principle of survival as a 
reliable criterion. Die Weltgeschichte may be indeed das 
Weligericht, but it is itself judged by a still higher court. All 
that we prize most has come from the spirit which has not 
accepted the cosmic process or the historical process as a final 
valuation. Small as the world of the free creative spirit appears, 
its values are for its members supreme. The still small voice is 
more significant than the earthquake and the fire. It alone 
decides whether we shall acquiesce or fight on for what we hold 
to be right and truth. 

Let us look also at honor which is often ranked highest in the 
ethical codes of states. There is no doubt that the appeal to 
honor touches deep chords in the natures of all of us. It lies 
near to splendid virtues. It seems to strike a higher note than 
self-interest. The latter can be stigmatized by opponents as 
greed or jealousy. But honor is so noble in its associations that 
if a nation goes to war to maintain its honor apparently there is 
nothing more to be said. To question the morality of such an 
act is to write oneself down as a coward or poltroon, and who 
of us wishes so to be regarded? It often asserts supremacy over 
any rational interests and brings nations to rash and destructive 
enterprise of war. It is relied upon by masterful directors of 
states to achieve results for which calm reflection upon future 
advantage would be inadequate. 

To be sure, honor in the individual, though it vibrates with 
the finest emotion, is very curious in its workings. The honor of 
a soldier has almost to the present moment required him to fight 
duels, quite irrespective of the law of the land. It is only a 
decade since an incident in one of the European armies showed 
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the military code. Two boys grew up as playmates; one later 
entered the army and became a petty officer, the other entered 
the navy. On shore leave the sailor met his old comrade and 
extended his hand in friendly greeting instead of giving the due 
salute. The army officer in return ran him through and killed 
him. When asked why he did not arrest the sailor if he thought 
him wanting in respect, he replied that he remembered X, from 
whom a civilian had escaped, and who in consequence had been 
so taunted by his fellows that he was driven to suicide. A 
nominal penalty was imposed, but the man felt proud of his 
action, and was no doubt honored by his fellow officers. The 
honor of a gentlman has also been highly technical. To cheat 
at cards has always been dishonorable, to cheat a woman of 
lower station not always. Gambling debts are characteristically 
debts of honor; the tradesman may wait. If any doubted a 
gentleman’s word honor must be kept bright by proof of sword, 
but where a lady was concerned honor required one to lie like a 
gentleman. With the rise of the middle class to dignity and 
power we began to hear of business honor, which likewise has its 
peculiarities. It is scrupulous in the payment of debts, but 
men of high standing have done some queer things in corporation 
finance without regarding them as dishonorable; and, on the other 
side of business relations, honor would hardly be tarnished by any 
sort of exploitation of employees. With the rise of the laborer 
to class consciousness he too has framed a code of honor, a Her- 
renmoral,—paradoxical as such an idea would have seemed to 
the gentleman of older days. He looks upon the scab as the 
older gentleman looked upon the villain. The unionist’s sense 
of honor will not permit him to take another union man’s job; 
it would not be offended by soldiering on his own. 

In certain respects the conception of what honor requires of 
the individual has been modified, largely by the leveling force of 
law, and the rise of new classes with new standards. In America 
it is not considered necessary to maintain honor by the duel, nor 
is manual labor so dishonorable as entirely to unclass the worker. 
A man may be willing to have a cause, even a murder, submitted 
to a court without losing honor. He may make it a part of his 
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honor to be reasonable, to keep his word, to protect the weak, in 
a word to incorporate into his code of honor the elements of 
justice and sympathy, as well as of strength. 

National codes of honor resist this reconstruction. The 
essence of national honor to be guarded at all hazards is repute 
for strength. The way to maintain honor is to show strength, 
preferably by war, or, in the case of backward or smaller peoples, 
by punitive expeditions. Former President Taft has pointed 
out several instances in the diplomatic history of this country, 
as in the Canadian boundary question, or the Trent affair, when 
it has been loudly asserted that to recede from a claim or even 
to arbitrate, would be tolose honor. ‘To lay a finger on the honor 
of a State is to contest its existence,” says Treitschke. “‘That 
State which will not be untrue to itself must possess an acute 
sense of honor. It is no violet to flower unseen. Its strength 
should be shown signally in the light of day, and it dare not allow 
that strength to be questioned, even indirectly. If its flag be 
insulted, it must ask satisfaction; if that satisfaction be not 
forthcoming, it must declare war, however trifling the occasion 
may seem.” 

By this conception of honor a democratic nation like our own 
is seemingly as likely to be swept off its feet as the more military 
nations of Europe. The fact is we are hypnotized by the words 
‘honor’ and ‘the flag’ without asking whether honor may not have 
other standards than repute for strength, other supports than the 
sword. A press urged on to war by private interests of invested 
capital, no less than a press manipulated by governmental agen- 
cies, may make effective appeal to popular passions if it strikes 
this note. 

It was such a conception of honor that inspired the demand in 
the United States for war with Spain when the Maine was 
supposed to have been sunk by external force. It was this which 
nearly involved us in war with Mexico. It was apparently a 
belief that Austria-Hungary’s honor had been infringed upon and 
could only be satisfied by blood which lay back of Germany’s 
declaration, ‘It is impossible for us to bring our ally before a 
European court in its difference with Servia.” It has since been 
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shown that all ends not covered by the military conception of 
honor would have been secured by peaceful negotiation with 
Spain. 

The legal code depends for its origin in the individual upon the 
presence of organized society, and in particular upon an authority 
which defends and enforces standards. The good citizen makes 
this legal code a moral law as well. Under this he is no longer 
compelled to defend himself by arms or to live in continual fear 
of lawless neighbors. Nations, unfortunately, have no such pro- 
tection by a commonly recognized superior authority which is 
able to enforce the standards of right. Hence they live under 
more or less constant mutual fear. They act as judges in their 
own causes. They are not daily reminded of the presence of a 
law higher than the will of the individual. The process of building 
up a moral consciousness without any actual organization of 
international society is necessarily slow. We may sometimes 
affect to estimate lightly the standards of law in comparison with 
those of morality, but no student of history can doubt the influ- 
ence of law upon the formation of a moral consciousness. Law 
has been the schoolmaster to develop the consciousness of duty, 
and we need not be too cynical in our judgment upon the morals 
of nations which have lacked this education. 

For no one who looks at the world process as a whole can fail 
to note that in the situation which has driven us almost to despair 
of civilization there are, on the one hand elements of crisis and 
special strain, and, on the other, indications of an enlarging public 
consciousness which promises better conditions for the future. 
The elements of crisis and strain are familiar ;—the rapid growth 
of European civilization due to science, invention, improved 
health, enlarging intercommunication and trade; the nearing 
completion of a process of conquest, settlement and establishment 
of markets, ‘by which all the races of the world have been af- 
fected, and all the backward ones placed in more or less complete 
dependence upon the advanced”’;' the disintegration of states 
whose civilization has no unity of spirit and no genuine liberty or 
progress; the intensifying of race pride and national feeling due 

1 Bryce, The Relations of the Advanced and Backward Races of Mankind, p. 7. 
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in part to the awakening consciousness of backward or hitherto 
suppressed or isolated groups. 

The indications of an enlarging public consciousness out of 
which a higher public conscience may be built are also evident. 
For economic purposes the whole world is becoming one, and each 
people is compelled to know and judge the foreign conditions 
which cause stringency and distress in its own land. As the 
enormous business corporations have brought out into the open 
the naked forces of competition, divested of all personal checks, 
society has been forced to a deeper view of the relations of 
economic forces to human welfare. It has adopted measures for 
control on the basis of fairness, not merely of efficiency. _Politic- 
ally are we not at a similar stage? The smaller states formerly 
carried on their petty intrigues, their petty wars; they resented 
with fierce irrational dels real or fancied insults to their military 
standards of honor; they pursued the ethics of self-preservation 
and expansion without serious check. But now we see the full 
meaning of it all. We see not only the survival of past jealousies 
and the rankling of past injustices, but also the results of making 
strength and power and selfish exploitation the determining 
forces in politics. The appeals which both sides make for moral 
approval mark a new stage in the development of a world 
conscience. Scientific studies are showing the artificiality of 
most of the differences between races and nations, sometimes 
regarded as so radical, and now in the heat of passion magnified 
into fixed grades of moral worth or infamy. May we not see also 
some promise of hope that, when the consequences of past political 
ideals and methods have been brought home in all their horror 
to all peoples, there will be felt the need of adding to political 
codes of self preservation and honor the further codes of justice 
toward others, of friendly intercourse, and even, remote as it 
may seem, of devotion to the uniting ideals of mutual under- 
standing, mutual aid, common sympathy, and common humanity? 


James H. Turts- 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF RELATIVITY AND PHILOSOPH- 
ICAL ABSOLUTISM. 


LMOST every one of the older philosophical systems strove 
for an absolute certain foundation, i. e., tried to establish 
beforehand some indubitable truth. It was considered the 
first task either to overcome scepticism or to attain a standpoint 
from which scepticism could be neglected. To-day the conditions 
of founding a philosophical system are different. If we do not 
wish to neglect wholly the fundamental problems and to accept 
as granted every assertion that is assumed, we also have to ac- 
complish that first task, bequeathed by the older philosophy, but 
accomplish it in a somewhat different way. 

The philosopher of to-day possesses a historical self-conscious- 
ness that his predecessors did not possess. He knows that his 
system is only one of the links of a historical development, like 
every system of his predecessors. Historical comparison teaches 
him that none of the great thinkers were able to find a final 
principle which could not be submitted to criticism, and that 
yet, on the other hand, the most fundamental criticism is never 
able to reveal definitively the erroneousness of a philosophical 
affirmation. The history of philosophical thought knows 
neither any indubitable truth nor any indubitable error. How 
can the philosopher of to-day hope to be able to find that final 
principle? Does he possess any particular evidence which would 
allow him to consider the standpoint of his philosophy as ex- 
ceptional and to put it, with regard to its certainty, above all 
other standpoints? 

There are, indeed, two kinds of philosophical systems which, 
notwithstanding the modern historical consciousness, still proceed 
on the assumption that they have found this exceptional stand- 
point. The first of these is irrationalism, which affirms that, 
having a basis more immediate and more comprehensible than 
the rationalism of the past, it occupies a privileged position; the 
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second is that philosophy which believes that it has succeeded 
in rising above the past owing to the richness of material with 
which it deals,—the result of the extraordinary development of 
science during the last period of modern history. 

But the irrationalistic position must be stated and its validity 
proved in rationalistic terms, and it loses thereby its exceptional 
character; furthermore, not one but many irrationalistic positions 
exist, which differ among themselves no less than the rationalistic 
ones. The fundamental data of irrationalism are defined by 
every thinker in a different way. In the second place, the 
richness of material that modern philosophy owes to the ex- 
ceedingly rapid development of modern science proves to be a 
doubtful advantage. The development of science is not only the 
attainment of new truths, but it is also the acceleration of the 
process in the course of which old truths are replaced by new ones. 
The facts seem to remain; but, as they. are conditioned by the 
point of view of the investigator, their permanence is only ap- 
parent: numerically the same fact is not the same if we consider 
it as the object of another theory or as the manifestation of 
another law. In this way not only is modern philosophy unable 
o find any foundation for absolute system-building in scientific 
results, but, on the contrary, its own relative character is reflected 
in the whole domain of knowledge. The unavoidable conclusion 
forces itself upon us that every truth is only a temporary and 
partial view of some artificially limited side of experience, that 
it is valuable only from the chosen position, on the ground of 
accepted assumptions. On the other hand, every error is also 
temporary and partial, because it is an error only in relation 
to some truth. 

The same relativity which apPears in the domain of knowledge 
can be asserted also in the domains of morality, art, religion, 
economics,—in these fields it was observed at an earlier period 
and more clearly demonstMated by means of historical and eth- 
nological researches. 

We adopt the term ‘value’ for every thing which can undergo 
appreciation, which can be considered as positive or negative 
from any point of view. The following statement may then be 
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adopted: A modern philosopher who has sufficient knowledge of 
the advancement of science and sufficient historical and eth- 
nological data concerning morals, art, religion, economics, must 
admit, that all values are relative. This means, generally speak- 
ing, that no value is absolutely positive and none absolutely 
negative, but that each one can be positive under certain condi- 
tions, negative under certain others. 

Thus enlarged, relativity becomes a general property of human 
values, and would seem to compel philosophy to extreme resig- 
nation. The relative character belonging to historical systems of 
philosophy cannot any longer be regarded as the result of the 
imperfection of methods, of the deficiency of material, or even 
of the weakness of human mind, but becomes a particular ex- 
pression of some general features, immanent in the essence of 
every value. 

But still the philosopher who believes in absolute truth can 
reasonably doubt the strength of our conclusion, since it has been 
drawn only from a consideration of a certain historical state of 
culture: although absolute truth was not discovered in the past, 
it is not sufficiently proved that it cannot be discovered in the 
future. Granting for the time being the validity of this presump- 
tion, our faith in the possibility just stated will nevertheless not 
have any concrete, practical importance. It cannot be said of 
any particular truth, that precisely this one is absolute,—at 
least so long as we do not find the criterion of its absoluteness in 
comparison with other truths; this criterion, being itself a truth, 
or, more generally, a value, requires a new criterion, etc. Prac- 
tically we remain for ever in the same position: we can refuse to 
be relativists, but we can never become frankly absolutists on 
the ground of any definite theory. 

But still more can be said. Every theory, if it does not consider 
itself the only knowledge existing, must admit that all knowledge 
is relative. A theory that considers other theories besides itself 
as existing, thereby occupies a standpoint concerning them. 
The occupation of this standpoint cannot consist merely in the 
acknowledgment of those theories as entirely true, because by 
being absolutely acknowledged by this theory, they would be 
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reintegrated into it and would be its parts instead of being 
‘separate theories. So, if a theory occupies a standpoint concern- 
ing other theories, it submits them to criticism, 7. e., it considers 
as erroneous at least some of the assertions which those other 
theories consider as true. From this moment however this 
theory is obliged to agree as a matter of fact that at least some 
assertions are considered in certain conditions as true, in other 
conditions as false. But then it is necessary to extend this 
admission to all assertions, whenever acknowledged as true, so 
far as the criterion of their truthfulness is the same as that of the 
assertions which were rejected. But the only final criteria of 
truth are its evidence, its objectivity and necessity (or the 
evidence, necessity and objectivity of its consequences, if we 
admit the pragmatic idea of truth), and every truth is acknowl- 
edged only when it presents itself with those characteristics. 
Therefore, if some theory were to be considered as absolute, it 
would have to point out that it possesses exceptional privileges 
among all other theories, that besides its own objectivity, evi- 
dence, and necessity, it gives also such guaranteesof itstruthfulness 
as no other theory can give; it would have to prove that it could 
never, under any conditions, be considered as false.! 

Suppose, now, that philosophy, in spite of all, is unwilling to 
resign its claim to absolute validity—what will then be its task? 
Evidently, it must overcome, not scepticism, but this relativity 
which it finds around it and in itself; it must create a new theory 
which will justify its exceptional rights to absoluteness, and 
warrant not only that it is true, but that under no conditions 
can it be considered as false. In this way philosophy would 
become the first absolute value. We say that such a theory 
would have to be created; for no theory that exists can show any 
exceptional rights to absoluteness, as none stands above all 
possible criticism: each existing theory can be opposed by others. 

Now, we have established already one truth which can justify 

‘Speaking of acknowledgment or rejection of theories, we admit implicitly 
that acknowledgment or rejection requires a complete understanding of the theory. 
We stand upon the ground of a subjectively perfect knowledge, #. ¢., we remove 


the question of individual or social misunderstanding of theories, because this 
question has nothing in common with the truthfulness of the theory itself. 
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such claims and become a basis of such a theory: this truth is 
the assertion itself, that all values are relative. As soon as we 
acknowledge this assertion, which we call the philosophical 
principle of relativity, we admit the fundamental absolute prin- 
ciple, upon which we can build a system of relativism—the only 
absolute system possible. 


Let us mention first of all, that a philosophical system has 
never yet been based upon the principle of relativity, and that 
such a system would therefore satisfy the above mentioned con- 
dition of novelty. The history of philosophy up to the present 
time shows either scepticism only or a partial relativism, in 
which the principle of relativity is not the final basis. Pure 
scepticism, as everybody knows, cannot be the basis of any 
system. As to partial relativism, its essence is, that some truths, 
not based upon the principle of relativity, are explicitly or 
implicitly acknowledged to be absolute, and are considered to be a 
constant condition of the relativeness of other truths and values 
in general. We find, for instance, a theory of this kind in all 
subjectivism that considers all values as relative with regard to 
the subject, but acknowledges as absolute truths regarding the 
existence of the subject, regarding its individual, social or tran- 
scendental character, regarding its acting in time or independently 
of time, regarding the laws of its action, its mutability or im- 
mutability, its relation to other subjects, to its environment, etc. 
Even in pragmatism, which claims to be a relativistic philosophy, 
there are many such fundamental truths concerning the nature of 
man and of the world, their reciprocal relation, human necessities 
arising from this relation, the character of consciousness and of 
knowledge,etc. Itis only with reference to these truths that other 
truths are to be regarded as relative, i. ¢., the relativity of other 
truths depends upon the absoluteness of these. But it is easy to 
understand that there is no reason whatever to grant an excep- 
tional importance to some truths in comparison with others, 
where there are not any exceptional proofs of their importance; 
in conformity with the same principle which causes all other 
values to be considered as relative, those truths which we have 
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primarily accepted must also be relative. And further, as the 
relative character of all values depends upon the absoluteness of 
these fundamental truths, then, since the latter are not absolute, 
the former are not relative, and so forth. We are evidently 
traveling in a vicious circle; partial relativism destroys itself. 

In order to avoid this circle, we must define more exactly the 
position of our radical relativism. 

First of all, in the whole sphere of our experience and of our 
thinking nothing but values can be found. It is impossible for 
us to ascertain any entity (ens, substantia, natura, consciousness, 
life, or what else), which would be a basis of values, a condition 
of their positiveness or negativeness, existing per se and in se. 
No entity can be given or thought of otherwise than from a cer- 
tain standpoint, as content of a certain truth. Suppose some 
entity given or thought of, not as content of any particular truth 
(besides which other truths are possible), but in itself; the knowl- 
edge of it would be identical with it, would be no knowledge at all, 
but simply existence, of which we could not be aware, which we 
could not experiment with or think about. It is possible that 
something can be real, without being the content of our theoretical 
knowledge; but then it is immediately and in itself a value, a part 
of our practical, moral or aesthetical life. 

We have already provisionally explained the principle of rela- 
tivity, saying that every value is positive in some conditions, 
negative in others. But, as we see now, these conditions can be 
defined only through values and relations of values. The 
relativeness of a value means .that the value is positive in relation 
to some values, negative in relation to other values. Asserting 
that all values are relative, we assert therefore, that all values 
are relative with regard to one another, or that there is no value, 
with regard to which others would be relative, and which itself would 
not be relative with regard to others. Now, as in the whole sphere 
of our experience and thinking we find only values, nothing can be 
ascertained that would not be a value, relative to other values. 


The principle of relativity, formulated as above, is indeed a 
universal truth, extending to the totality of values. Suppose we 
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meet some value (not this principle itself nor anything that is 
based on it) which will be positive in relation to all other values 
known and negative in relation to none, it will not yet be an 
absolute value, because we can always create a value in rela- 
tion to which the first will prove negative—for instance, express 
am assertion contrary to the given one. 

But is not the principle of relativity itself relative for the same 
reason? Can we wot express an assertion disagreeing with it, 
which would make it relatively false? 

Two assertions only could seemingly make this principle a 
relative error: the judgments ‘some values are absolute’ and 
‘all values are absolute’ But the first judgment itself is relative, 
it belongs to the sphere embraced by the principle of relativity. 
Standing on the ground of this principle, we can agree that any 
given values are absolute, but that this assertion is true only in 
relation to certain values, false in relation to others. The 
judgment ‘some values are absolute’ will always be true from the 
standpoint of the acknowledged values themselves and in 
reference to them; it will be false in reference to and from the 
standpoint of some values other than the acknowledged ones. 
This judgment only seems to be opposed in form to the principle 
of relativity, owing to its inexact formulation; if we only deter- 
mine these values which are to be absolute, it will be evident 
that we can really acknowledge them as absolute so long as they 
are considered in themselves, apart from some other values. 
And the second judgment, ‘all values are relative’ can have a 
double significance. If the term ‘all values’ is used here with 
the same meaning as in the judgment ‘all values are relative,’ 
i. e. all values that have the claim on absoluteness, that appear 
with objectivity, evidence and necessity, however much in disa- 
greement with each other they may be, then the judgment ‘all 
values are absolute’ has no significance whatever, unless we change 
the meaning of the term ‘absolute’ so as to identify it in its conse- 
quences with the term ‘relative.’ But if the term ‘all values’ 
means ‘all values of some kind, some class, some system, etc.,’ 
the judgment ‘all values are absolute,’ expressed in our termin- 
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ology, would be identical with the judgment ‘some values are 
absolute,’ which we have considered above.' 

Admitting therefore the supposition that an absolute system 
is possible, the principle of relativity, and that alone, could be 
its basis, because it is the only one that is not relative with regard 
to any other value. We have now to examine whether a system 
of philosophy could indeed be based successfully upon this 
principle. It is evident that a philosophy which wishes to be 
absolute cannot go beyond the limits of this principle, as it is the 
only absolute truth that can be attained at first. This means 
that the general relativeness of values itself must be the subject- 
matter of such a philosophy. 


In the first place, we emphasize that it would not be a suitable 
conception of the task of philosophy, as a theory of general 
relativeness, if we should simply remove the positiveness or nega- 
tiveness of values, explaining them, for example, causally, as 
empirically given facts of psychophysical, psychological or social 
nature. It is absurd for philosophy to define any truth, any 
good or beauty, as the result of the natural organization of the 
individual, of the economical needs of society, of the adaptation 
of living beings to their material environment, etc. As we have 
said already, in accepting Nature—material, psychical, or social— 
philosophy admits at the same time a whole series of values as 
absolute, and this leads to a partial relativism. Moreover, 
definitions of this kind do not concern the true, the good, or the 
beautiful, but only the fact that in the individual or the social 
consciousness there occurs some phenomenon (some feeling, 
desiring, thinking) which combines itself with some other phe- 
nomenon, some sentence, some more or less compound movement, 


? Some formal objections may be still brought against the principle of relativity. 
First, it might be urged that, since the principle of relativity is demonstrated by 
way of reasoning, it admits implicitly the logical principles of reasoning, as absolute 
values. A second objection might maintain that the principle is contradictory 
in itself, when stated explicitly. For it takes the form ‘All truths are relative 
except the truth that all truths are relative.’ As we do not wish to lengthen 
unduly this article, we reserve the discussion of these objections for another 
occasion. Both objections can be removed without difficulty, but their discussion 
requires the introduction of new problems. 
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some material product of the artist’s work, etc. These phe- 
nomena are objectively given to the investigator, who analyses 
them all; they are considered as natural facts and, as such, they 
have to be devoid of any element of valuation (although they are 
values when considered as subject-matter of some truths). 
It is evident that their combination also will be nothing 
more than a compound natural fact, given also to the inves- 
tigator. But it is no less evident that this fact cannot be 
equivalent to truth, goodness or beauty, which are given not to 
the investigator, but to the investigated individual or society. 
Moreover, those facts, as subject-matter of truth, belong them- 
selves to a particular theoretical system which is itself a small 
part of the world of values that it claims to express. Such a 
naturalistic system gives therefore only some scheme of this 
world, one of many schemes possible, and it is itself necessarily 
relative. We do not deny the usefulness of such schemes in 
particular sciences, but we do deny it in philosophy. The 
relations among natural facts are quite different from the re- 
lations among values, as they are properly speaking only the 
relations among the values of some particular order, 7. e., of 
some system of knowledge; a philosophy which tries to explain 
values as facts deprives itself thereby of the possibility of under- 
standing in general the relations among values as values. 


Philosophy must, then, begin by taking every value just as 
it is, with the whole objectivity of its meaning and its full claim 
to validity, but not in its subjective counterpart. The truth is a 
truth about something, not a proposition in which someone some- 
where believes; the moral norm is an effective norm of the 
positiveness of conduct, not a social rule or custom which 
someone somewhere observes; a beautiful picture is a beautiful 
picture with some content and some meaning, but not a com- 
bination of colors on canvas, awakening somewhere in somebody 
definite associations of ideas and the feeling of admiration. 

But, since values are relative with regard to one another, if a 
certain value is positive, this means that it is in relation with 
such values in regard to which it possesses precisely the character 
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of positiveness. And, because in conformity with the principle 
of relativity every value can be positive in some relations, it 
means that for every value there is such a group of values, with regard 
to which it is positive. If we call this group the sphere of validity 
of the value, we can state briefly that every value has its own sphere 
of validity. For every assertion there are limits within which it is 
positive, there are some other assertions, more or less numerous, 
in relation to which it is true. The same applies to moral and 
aesthetical values. A value is negative only if it is taken outside 
of its sphere of validity, in relation to some values which do not 
belong to this sphere. For example, the assertion that the sum 
of angles in a triangle is equal to two right angles, is true in the 
Euclidean geometry, false in other geometries, as that of Riemann 
or Lobatschewsky ; duelling is a positive moral value in. the moral- 
ity of honor, and would be negative in the system of Buddhist 
morality; a picture of Cimabue was positively appreciated in 
the prae-Raphaelite period and evaluated negatively from the 
standpoint of the barocco. 

Now, what kind of relation exists between the appreciated 
value on one hand and the group of values serving as a basis for 
its appreciation on the other? Is this relation accidental and 
changeable, or necessary and stable? 

A simple consideration will allow us to answer this question. 
If that relation were accidental and changeable, there would be 
no objective values independent of the everchanging stream of 
individual and social life; every moment would bring with it 
new appreciations of the same values, and each appreciation 
would be equally justified, equally important. But really there 
exist standards of values, or better, standards of appreciation; 
and individual and social appreciations, as matters of fact, strive 
to approach to those standards. The latter, indeed, are not im- 
‘posed as absolute, only as relative appreciations, but they are im- 
posed unconditionally. Weare not obliged to admit the geometry 
of Euclid rather than that of Riemann (unless perhaps because 
of some external reason of the conformity of the former with 
other practical and theoretical necessities); but when we accept 
the axioms and postulate of Euclid we are indeed compelled to 
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accept his other theorems, after having understood their relation 
to the admitted premises. The acceptance of the morality of 
honor is the result of some circumstances which seem accidental, 
as the fact of being born and educated in a certain social environ- 
ment; but this morality, once accepted, necessitates the agree- 
ment of duelling; or-—another example—we are not bound to be 
Christians, but if we agree with the Christian moral founda- 
tion, we cannot help acknowledging any particular precept, such 
as that of repairing the wrongs which we have inflicted or of 
repaying evil with good. In the same manner,-the admiration 
granted to any particular style of art is not in any way obligatory 
in itself, but it implies necessarily the acknowledgment of the 
standard works of this style. 


But here we meet naturalism again. There are, indeed, two 
kinds of necessary and stable relations. The first is a necessity 
of fact: a given cause is necessarily followed by a definite effect. 
The second is a necessity of rule: when certain premises are given 
we are obliged to come to a definite conclusion. Which of these 
necessities is to be found in the relation among values? 

In the causal relation every concrete fact occurring in the life 
of an individual and a society is the combined result of all the 
facts that occurred up to this moment in the course of their 
respective lives; moreover, all the facts which occurred in the 
external world and conditioned the psychophysical organi- 
zation of this individual or of the members of this society 
have an indirect or direct influence upon this one concrete fact. 
Thus every appreciation from this point of view is the direct ex- 
pression of the individual's personality or of the society's culture, 
and the indirect expression of the whole past of the world. If 
on the ground of this supposition any objectivity of values could 
be attained, it would be merely an identity of appreciation, 
resulting from identical organizations and situations of many 
individuals or groups; ‘objective’ would mean only ‘average.’ 
It is evident, therefore, that the relation among values cannot be 
of this kind. 

But still other arguments may be advanced. The appreciation 
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of any value does not depend upon other values independently of 
their quality, but upon groups of values of a particular species. 
A truth does not depend upon moral or artistic considerations, 
but upon other truths, and particularly upon a certain part of 
them: a mathematical truth upon mathematics, a historical one 
upon history and, perhaps, on sociology or psychology, etc. In 
the same way, a moral act or a moral rule is appreciated in re- 
lation to other acts or rules, a work of art in relation to other 
works of art. Perhaps among these groups there are other re- 
lations still to be discovered, but that is another question. Im- 
mediately, the positiveness or negativeness of a value is always 
the expression of its appreciation within a group of values of some 
particular quality. 

Moreover, the group of values upon which the appreciation of 
some value is based is not limited to the sphere of experience 
of any individual, or to the sphere of culture of any social group. 
A truth is related to the totality of the science to which it belongs, 
and not merely to that part of the science which constitutes the 
amount of learning of any particular individual or group; only 
thus can assertions be controlled and criticized. 

Furthermore, the necessity of a causal relation is not identical 
with the necessity of a relation among values: the former is 
external to the given situation, exists only for an observer; the 
latter is internal, exists for the subject itself who experiences the 
appreciation. We are not aware that any one of our appre- 
ciations is necessitated by our past history or by our personal 
character; we may come perhaps to this conclusion, but only 
after a few very complicated processes of reflexion, which must be 
preceded by the general if not explicit acknowledgment of the 
principle of causality in psychical life. On the contrary, the 
necessity of accepting a conclusion from given premises, of ad- 
mitting a moral rule when some other rules are admitted, of 
evaluating positively some chef d’oeuvre of a style which we 
appreciate—this necessity is felt and acknowledged by us im- 
mediately as such. In the first case, the appreciating subject 
must stand at the point of view of the observer; in the second, the 
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observer, in order to understand the necessity, must occupy the 
standpoint of the appreciating subject. 

But we are told that the necessity of relation among values is 
an illusion, which can be causally explained. Well, then the 
validity of this explanation is an illusion itself: there could be no 
necessity of fact if the necessity of rule did not exist. In af- 
firming the existence of causality, in studying the causal relation 
of facts, we acknowledge and connect among themselves certain 
truths, and this acknowledgement and connection are already 
based upon some rules, they are the expression of some objective, 
necessary, and stable relations among truths. 

We are, therefore, obliged to admit that these relations among 
values, which are the foundation of their positiveness or negative- 
ness, possess a necessity of rules; on account of their general 
resemblance to the relation of premises to conclusion they may 
be termed Jogical. 

In admitting such logical relations, we are not in any way 
untrue to the principle of relativity. Those relations were not 
given a parte ante as absolute logical values; they were not given 
at all before we reflected upon them, we had to do only with 
positive or negative values. Now these relations are given 
indeed, but a parte post, after one absolute principle—the principle 
of relativity—has been established; they are values, but as ele- 
ments of our philosophical system. We can presume that they 
will prove absolute, i. e., that the truth we shall discover about 
them will be absolutely true, but our presumption will be justified 
only if we can construct with their help an absolute philosophy. 

Now, a group of values, united by a logical relation in such a 
manner that every one of them is necessarily and objectively 
positive with regard to the group as a totality, is a system of 
values. As every positive value has its sphere of validity and 
every value can be positive, we conclude that every value belongs 
to some system, or systems. 

A system, if we consider it in itself at any given moment, is a 
limited unity, independent of the individual or social course of 
life. Individuals and society can make any system their 
own, not by confounding it with other values, which belong to 
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their own spheres of experience, but by becoming to a degree 
just this system. Indeed, we have established the fact that 
nothing can be ascertained except relative values; the contents 
of individual consciousness or of social culture are therefore con- 
stituted exclusively by values. Any system can become a part 
of individual or social life only on condition that the individual 
or the society shall actually realize in its sphere of experience 
those values and that connection among values which constitute 
this system; in other words, that a part of the individual’s 
consciousness or the society’s culture shall become this system. 

Experience appears, therefore, as a plurality of systems of 
values, and each of those systems as internally connected in a 
logical manner, consequently as rational. But we must account 
for that part of the irrationality in experience which cannot be 
denied. There remains only one possible supposition: that there 
is no rational connection among the systems of values themselves. 
If the individual and social course of life appear as irrational—as 
they do indeed—it is because they are realizing, without order 
and incompletely, many different systems of values. 

Moreover, any system is a limited logical unity only if taken 
in itself, at a given moment of time. But new systems appear 
and old ones develop in the course of time. There is a new dif- 
ficulty which makes it impossible to return to any former theory 
of rationalism; the rationality of experience, even so far as it 
can be ascertained, is a rationality of some order different from 
that to which we are accustomed; it is not static and given once 
for all, but dynamic and becoming. 


We can define now the conditions under which an absolute 
system of philosophy can be based upon the principle of relativity. 
The first task that imposes itself is a study of those relations by 
which values are connected in systems. Philosophy has to in- 
vestigate the fundamental formal conditions of all system- 
building. As those conditions are at the same time the principles 
of positiveness and negativeness of values, philosophy partly 
rises above the general relativity in so far as its subject-matter 
is the foundation of this relativity itself. A small part of this 
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task was accomplished by traditional logic, but it will be necessary 
to widen the domain of this science in order to comprehend all 
systems of values, and not merely theoretical systems of truths; 
moreover, the new logic ought to consider systems as becoming, 
not as eternally ready. 

The second task of philosophy from this point of view is to 
unify the totality of the systems of values in a new and universal 
system; this is the old, implicitly acknowledged task of meta- 
physics, which Hegel stated explicitly. But it must be conceived 
and accomplished in a new manner. The total experience is 
not rational, but this does not mean that it cannot become rational, 
that we cannot create a rationalism above it, which would be a 
factor of its rationalization. Should philosophy succeed, it 
would be indeed an absolute system, because every relative 
system would be an indispensable part of its material, and no 
given system could disagree with it. But, as new systems are 
continuously created, the rational unity of the world of values 
can be obtained only by rationalizing the processes of creation 
itself; thus the absolute philosophy must be a philosophy of crea- 
tion and its system must be open to any new possibilities that 
may arise in the future. 

Time will show whether such a philosophy is not merely possible 


in theory but also realizable in practice. 
FLORIAN ZNANIECKI. 


Curcaco, ILL. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF VALUES FROM INSTINCTS. 


N the literature upon values two general standpoints may be 
distinguished. First, there are those who attempt a psy- 
chological, or perhaps a biological explanation, who desire to 
think of values as organic in their constitution, and whose general 
attitude is decidedly naturalistic. Then, secondly, there are 
writers who derive their system of values in some sort of logical 
fashion, which may be admittedly a priori and rationalistic, or 
inductive and empirical, but at all events has little regard to 
the structure and functions of the psycho-physical organism. 
Each of these methods is one-sided. The former gives to the 
problem of values a false simplicity, and overlooks much that is 
of moment init. Although this method has the merit of scientific 
cogtinuity, connecting values with simpler mental and physio- 
logical processes, it tends to cheapen them, to lose sight of their 
full significance, and to forget that the evolution of human values 
has become less and less a matter of the struggle for survival, 
and more and more concerned with a large variety of moral, 
aesthetic, religious and other goods that enhance the extent and 
significance of life. The second method has the opposite merits 
and defects. It freely recognizes and exalts all the higher in- 
tellectual and moral values, arranges them in systematic classi- 
fications, and perhaps hypostasises them as absolute and eternal. 
But such an account is obliged to leave a dualism between values 
which belong, it may be, to a world of appreciation, or to an 
over-individual will, on the one hand, and the descriptive em- 
pirical facts of science and every day life on the other. Such a 
dualism is unsatisfactory; and it seems rather arbitrary to declare 
it solved by decreeing that the philosopher’s account of pure 
values is alone true and that all scientific explanation and analysis 
are a falsification of experience. Such a procedure is disap- 
pointing to the mind in its search for unity. We must try to 


unify scientific and philosophical accounts of value. To be sure, 
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this has been attempted. A particularly brilliant account, which 
everybody now reads who desires to become oriented in the 
problem of values, is Professor Urban’s treatise.1 But even this, 
as it seems to me, has not wholly bridged the chasm between 
psychological explanations of value and logical interpretations. 
His later chapters, especially the one in which evaluation is 
treated, do not clearly join themselves to his earlier psychological 
analysis. Whatever transition is effected is highly formal and 
abstract. He never treats the transition in specific detail, in order 
to bring out the connection between the psychological origin and 
later logical fruition of particular values. 

Although only a very general preliminary sketch can here be 
attempted, this paper will endeavor to show (1) that a transition 
between the biological and psychological roots of valuation and 
its exuberant ethical, esthetic, and religious foliage is thoroughly 
feasable, and can be worked out in the case of particular values. 
The admirable account of the instincts given by Dr. William 
McDougall,? and the conception of sentiments and systems of 
sentiments which was originally the discovery of Mr. Alex. F. 
Shand,’ and has since been further developed in connection with 
the instincts by McDougall,‘ and finally elaborated in Shand’s 
recently published volume,® furnish a basis for this transition. 
(2) The practical usefulness of such a conception of the origin 
of values for social and ethical problems will next be indicated. 
(3) It will in conclusion be argued that the reader may accept 
the account here advanced without being committed to any 
particular standpoint in biology or metaphysics, but that he will 
none the less find it illuminating and significant for whatever 
standpoints he may adhere to. 


I. 

The great sources of all impulses and desires in man, and hence 
the roots of value, are to be found in the primary instincts and 

1 Valuation, its Nature and Laws. 

2 Introduction to Social Psychology. 

* Articles in Mind, N.S., Vols. V and XVI. Chap. XVI, in Stout’s Groundwork 
of Psychology. 

4 Op. cit. 

5 Foundations of Character, London and New York, 1914. 
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other innate emotional tendencies. McDougall, using as his 
criteria the presence of each in the higher animals and the pos- 
session by each of a distinct pathological history in human 
beings, has distinguished eleven primary instincts,’ each with a 
specific mode of behavior. Sympathy, suggestion, imitation, 
and play are modes in which instincts interact, rather than dis- 
tinct functional units; but like the latter they are innate dis- 
positions. Each instinct possesses afferent and motor channels 
in the nervous system that are to some extent modifiable, while 
the central portions, the conative element and the emotion, 
are unchanging. Thus many of us learn not to feel afraid in the 
dark, and so to suppress innate afferent channels, while we become 
afraid of new objects, which indicates that new afferent channels 
have been opened. Likewise we may, through habit formation, 
acquire new modes of behavior when we feel fear in addition 
to those innately organized. Further, I should add—I do not 
know whether McDougall would accept this—there may be 
several innate or acquired motor channels to the same instinct 
and central emotion—e. g., that of fear possessing flight and con- 
cealment among others—and when the instinct is aroused there 
may be, in man at least, more or less conscious choice as to the 
mode of behavior in which the instinct shall find its expression.’ 
But greatly as the occasions that call forth these instincts and the 
modes of expression which they assume may be modified in the 
course of a human life, their central conative and emotional 
elements remain unaltered. Fear is fear and anger is anger, as 
unique impulsive and emotional experiences whenever we are 
under their influence. Carefully to be distinguished from these 
innate and centrally unmodifiable psycho-physical dispositions 


‘Flight with the emotion of fear; pugnacity with the emotion of anger; re- 
pulsion with the emotion of disgust; curiosity with the emotion of wonder; self- 
abasement with subjection; self-assertion with elation; and the reproductive, 
gregarious, acquisitive, constructive and food-seeking instincts whose emotions 
have not received names. I shall in this paper use indifferently the name either of 
the instinct or its attending emotion to express both, except when they need to 
be distinguished for the purposes of this paper. 

?I am here speaking on my own initiative, and do not wish to attribute these 
statements to McDougall, although I hope that he will approve of them. This 
addition seems to me to meet a criticism of Shand's successfully. 
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are the sentiments, which are not innate, but on the contrary 
arise in individual experience, are subject to intelligent control, 
and as I at least believe, take their form very largely through the 
influence of the social environment. A sentiment may be 
roughly defined as an organized system of different instincts and 
emotions about some perceived or imaged object, class of objects, 
or abstract ideal that calls them forth upon proper occasions. 
For instance, one of the most important sentiments is love, an 
enduring tendency to feel tender emotion whenever a given 
object comes to mind, to feel anger when it is attacked, fear 
when it is endangered, etc. Morality, art, and religion, as I at 
any rate believe, owe the interests that they evoke to sentiments, 
and are not innate except possibly in the sense that there may be 
some hereditary tendency for the instincts and emotions to 
organize themselves in these systems as a consequence of their 
interaction with the social environment, though I very much 
doubt whether even this is true to any very great extent.! 
Logically prior to the appearance of the values themselves, 
and, as I believe investigation will show, also temporally prior 
in the development of the child and of the race, are to be found 
the psychological roots of the various human values in the 
primary instincts and other innate dispositions, chiefly in the 
unchanging central portions of the primary instincts. Whenever 
consciousness intervenes between stimulus and response the 
conative side of the instinct will be present in consciousness as a 
definite impulse in some direction. The affective side of the 
instinct—the emotion—may not be prominent unless the instinct 
is checked or thwarted in some manner as it seeks expression; in 
which case the emotion will appear, its function being to reinforce 
the conative impulse. If, in response to the stimulus, there is 
serious conflict within the instinct as to which of two modes of 
behavior shall be followed—e. g., flight or concealment—or if 
there is conflict between two instincts—e. g., fear and curiosity— 


1We must remember that man has been civilized only a few thousand of the 
many thousands of years of his life upon the earth, and that during this time no 
biological changes have occurred in him, while his sentiments have varied enor- 
mously in every clime and with every civilization. They can hardly be innate in 


a biological sense. 
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the superfluous nervous energy, unable to find escape through 
ordinary efferent channels, will overflow into the sympathetic 
system and cause general turmoil and upheaval in the viscera, 
and intense emotional excitement will be felt. These startling 
emotional phenomena, being the most conspicuous, were the 
first to be studied and described—by Darwin, Mosso, Mante- 
gazza, et al—and inspired the James-Lange theory, which is 
applicable only to them. Professor Dewey was perhaps the 
first to work out an explanation of these upheavals as due to 
conflicts between impulses to different reactions evoked by the 
stimulus.'. To Shand belongs the credit of making it evident 
that these extreme emotional phenomena are not the fundamental 
feature of all emotion, and that really to understand emotions 
we must interpret them in the light of the part that they play in 
the economy of the organism as a whole, which means, in the 
light of innate and other dispositions that determine the course 
of mental activity, and only develop these startling organic 
manifestations under special conditions.” 

If action follows stimulation, with only slight or even intense 
consciousness of impulse and emotion, shall we say that there is 
value present? Or shall we say that value is present wherever 
there is tendency in a given direction without the presence of 
consciousness at all? Some recent writers would reply even 


1 Psychological Review, Vols. I and Il. A brief popular account is given in 
Angell’s Psychology, Chap. XIX. 

* Foundations of Character, pp. 1-6, 28-34, 177-180, 192-196, and passim. 
The writer owes much to the pragmatistic interpretations of valuation given by 
Professor H. W. Stuart in Dewey's Studies in Logical Theory, and Professor Irving 
King, Development of Religion. Both of these writers have made large use of 
Dewey's theory of the emotions. While this theory should now be corrected in 
details and assimilated to Shand’s more comprehensive view, it seems to me that 
it remains valid in principle so far as it goes. Conscious emotion appears only 
when impulses are impeded, and extreme emotion with a large variety of organic 
sensations only when there is a conflict between impulses. This seems to me about 
all in Dewey's theory that is important for a theory of values, and that it is quite 
in harmony with Shand. It also follows that Stuart’s and King’s use of the 
Dewey theory in their interpretations of value may remain undisturbed by the 
acceptance of Shand’s general doctrine of emotions. It is not necessary to 
agree with Shand in tracing values to Joy (op. cit., 356, f.). 
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to this second question in the affirmative.’ But if tendencies 
are devoid of conscious reference, of meanings of any sort, can 
we reasonably suppose that these tendencies are identical in 
principle with what they would be if meanings were present? 
It seems hard to see how any one can now deny consciousness, or 
at least the nervous stratum that attends it, the capacity to 
make a difference.? And if there is a difference in tendencies that 
are attended by consciousness, we should have to devise a new 
term to connote the instances where this is the case, if we extend 
‘value’ to cover all tendencies. Nothing is gained, so far as I 
am able to discover, by using ‘value’ in the wider sense. It 
seems much better to restrict the term to impulsive tendencies 
of which the individual is conscious,—‘affective-volitional 
meanings,” to use Urban’s apt phrase. But is the extension of 
‘value’ even now properly restricted? Have we values whenever 
an instinct is sufficiently evoked to give us consciousness of 
slight emotion? If we say Yes, then we shall need in some 
other way to distinguish these more rudimentary cases from 
those in which values are chosen as a result of more or less 
self-conscious, critical selection between conflicting impulses 
and ends. For surely it is fundamentally different to appreciate 
an end toward which one’s way is blocked, but toward which 
one engages in random and unintelligent striving until it is 
attained—not unlike the trial and error movements by which 
white mice learn to enter labyrinths in the animal psychologist’s 
laboratory—and to compare means and ends critically, to dis- 
criminate between meanings and to make a reasoned selection. 
Unless we are willing to pervert the significance of the term 
‘value’ wholly, so that we shall have to substitute some other 
term for the mental experiences for which it has hitherto stood, 


1 £. g., Sheldon, Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, XI, 
p. 121. 

2 Cf. Judd’s convincing presidential address, Psychological Review, XVII, pp- 
77-97, excellent on this point though he utterly fails to comprehend McDougall, 
whose attitude is quite in harmony with his own. Cf. also McDougall’s Body and 
Mind, and Hobhouse's Development and Purpose, and recent summaries of animal 
psychology, as Holmes’ Evolution of Animal Intelligence and Washburn's Animal 
Mind. How any one can now be so dogmatic and unscientific as not to see that 
consciousness makes a difference, it is hard to understand. 
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it seems to me that we must restrict the term to values 
that in some sense are rational, intelligent. If raccoons and 
monkeys reason, and there are authorities who think that they 
do, one may accord to them some slight notion of values; but it 
seems impossible to attribute ‘value’ to the activities of white 
mice and guinea pigs, and still less to plants, and least of all to 
inorganic matter acting in accordance with the law of inertia, 
unless we rob ‘value’ of all the significance which it has had 
hitherto. Values must not be confused with lower forms of 
adjustment, although in a sense they have evolved from some of 
them, as will be shown. 

1. Valuation, therefore, in the proper sense, first appears when 
in a conflict between instinctive impulses some sort of com- 
parison between the ideas connected with these impulses is 
made, and a mediation or codrdination is thereby effectedl 
Reasoning, in other words, involves cognitive and ideationa. 
elements, and valuation involves a selection between these 
elements. The error in rationalism has not been in insisting 
upon this phase of the matter, but in abstracting this phase from 
the entire process, oblivious of the fact that selection among these 
ideational elements is always in some sense prompted by the 
conative and affective sides of our mental constitution, since 
without these there could be no preference. At its lowest level 
the consciousness of values might be illustrated by Professor 
Angell’s' celebrated case of the man in the burning building, who 
rushes about in mad excitement, happens to notice some bed- 
clothes and makes a rope of these by which he escapes. Angell 
observes that if the man had not previously heard of using bed- 
clothes for this purpose he would be reasoning, in the sense that 
he would be abstracting through conception one aspect of a 
situation and making an application of it to his problem. Even 
at so low a level as this it can be said that we have valuation of 
means for achieving an end. 

2. A much clearer and more unambiguous level of valuation 
is reached when we have conscious comparisons of ends. Such 
cases ordinarily involve a conflict between sentiments. If an 


1 Psychology, fourth ed., p. 294. 
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object or class of objects evokes instinctive and emotional 
reactions very often, some sort of an habitual attitude will be 
formed—in other words a rudimentary sentiment. A tramp 
cat may succeed a few times in calling forth from us a caress or a 
bit of food—mere passing expressions of tender emotion—and 
before we are aware of it, tender emotion toward the animal has 
become habitual, and it has established itself as a household pet. 
In other words, it has become the object of a sentiment. Now 
suppose that later we discover that the cat is a cruel and wanton 
slaughterer of birds who have made their nests upon our grounds, 
and towards whom we have also formed more or less of an 
attachment. A conflict between sentiments now ensues, and 
explicit valuation of ends emerges. 

3. By the time that a stage of sufficient abstraction is reached 
so that the objects of different sentiments have become classified, 
the values or ends of each will have been given names. The 
values attached to objects of sentiments may be classified into 
two types: 

(a) The first type is that in which the values are the objects 
that are the direct ends of sentiments grown up in consequence 
of the habitual instinctive reaction towards these objects. Such 
values are: food, drink, sex, enemies, children, long life, etc. 
Objects of these classes, it will be observed, seem to constitute 
the only values which the most primitive religions endeavor to 
conserve and increase. 

(6) A second type of values are objects not themselves the 
direct ends of instincts, but believed to be connected in some way 
with the attainment of these ends. The two most important 
instances are economic and religious values. 

Perhaps in man there are no objects to which the acquisitive 
instinct is innately attached, contrary to the case of some 
animals. But the acquisitive instinct powerfully reinforces the 
demand of other instincts for objects, and effects the accumu- 
lation of objects desired by other instincts. The sentiment which 
fosters the accumulation of capital probably always involves 
the acquisitive, constructive and self instincts, and fear in the 
refined form of prudence. In the case of many individuals the 
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sentiment includes within its system another sentiment, the love 
of family. Often the zest of business competition, which I 
believe to be a manifestation of the play impulse, and hence a 
modified form of the pugnacious instinct, also enters in those 
instances where a man delights in commercial strife for its own 
sake, and finds it more absorbing than anything else that he 
could do.' The acquirement of property therefore becomes a 
value, supported by a strongly organized system of instincts and 
emotions. 

The laws of demand and supply, cost of production, increasing 
and diminishing returns, marginal utilities, and the like, are des- 
criptive formulations of processes in which economic value is 
quantitatively increased or diminished. They therefore have 
their place in an account of values. But, after all, these laws 
and the whole economic process as it is studied by the economists 
rest upon the instinctive and sentimental basis just indicated; 
commodities could have no market values at all if it were not for 
the fact that they either directly or indirectly satisfy instincts 
and sentiments. 

To a large extent religious values, like economic values, are 
concerned with objects associated with instincts, and appreciated 
as agencies that secure their satisfaction. Primitive religious 
sacrifice and prayer invariably have for their purpose the satis- 
faction of some instinctive or other innate impulse, e. g., food, 
water, victory in war (pugnacity), safety from storms and other 
physical dangers (fear), sex, children, etc. The search for an 
innate religious instinct has been futile; there is none.? Even in 
spiritual religions the religious interest as a rule remains mediate.* 
Only in extreme cases of aesthetic prayer‘ and the highest stage 
of the mystic way, the unitive life,» does the ego in religious 

1 McDougall, Introduction to Social Psychology, pp. 110-116. 

* King, op. cit., pp. 25-30. J. H. Leuba, A Psychological Study of Religion, 
Leuba (“The Contents of the Religious Consciousness,” Monist, XV, 
PP. 536-573) has shown how strikingly true this is of American Protestants to-day, 
even if he has exaggerated his point. 


‘ Anna L. Strong, Psychology of Prayer, Chap. V. 
* Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism. 
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worship find in the Alter (God), the “home and fatherland of 
the soul,” the satisfaction of all its strivings. And in this com- 
paratively rare instance what has happened, of course, is that 
the conception of God has become inclusive of all other ends, and 
that accordingly the sentiment toward God has become inclusive 
of all other sentiments and instincts. 

For the benefit of those who raise objections against tracing 
higher values back to the instincts, one may here point out that 
such a treatment of religion does not for a moment question its 
great value as a factor of prime importance in human progress." 
The outcome of a psychological study of religion is to insist, I 
believe, upon the inestimable personal and social effectiveness of 
prayer and all religious worship; and to explain the nature of this 
efficacy psychologically is not to condemn but to justify an in- 
telligent employment of religion. Both economy and religious 
piety are virtues that need cultivation in order to effect a solider 
and more stable organization of conative impulses, the former 
about more material goods, and the latter about the higher moral 
ideals. It remains open to the religious apologist who believes 
in evolution as a process of divine creation to survey the evolution 
of the religious sentiment in man as a process of divine revelation 
by which man becomes conscious of his Creator immanent within 
his own spiritual development. Such a form of religious apolo- 
getics would have the merit of not being antagonistic to scientific 
conceptions. 

4. Hitherto we have been concerned with values attached to 
objects external to the evaluating individual himself, which are 
either themselves the ends of instinctive or sentimental desires, 
or are objects associated with the gaining of goods immediately 
desired. A stage which is later logically, at least, arises when the 
qualities of human character also become values. The men of 
the group have become reflective enough to appreciate certain 
qualities of character that lead to success in war and the chase, 
and, later on, in other aspects of associated life. The virtues 
accordingly appear. Thus Courage at its lowest level is the 


1In fact I have elsewhere emphatically argued for the importance of religion 
as such a factor. Cf. American Journal of Theology, XVI, 403-407. 
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habit of suppressing instinctive fear and giving freer vent to 
pugnacity. Masculine Honor is courage plus self-feeling on the 
part of its possessor. And so of the other virtues, as I have 
suggested in another connection.! In each case, a virtue is 
critical approval of a mental habit or sentiment involving some 
desirable adjustment or codrdination of instincts. All virtues 
are moral values, if we desire to distinguish thus, before the 
philosopher interprets them and makes them ethical values. 
Ethical systems are always concerned with the relationship 
between the agent and the objects that he desires. If attention 
is chiefly directed towards external objects and goods, and less 
upon the agent’s personality, emphasis will be upon intention 
rather than motive, e. g., in utilitarianism. If attention is upon 
motives and character, ethics will find in the virtues the chief 
ethical values, e. g., by Aristotle. Or if attention is directed to 
the fact that a moral action always involves reasoning, this formal 
logical process itself, abstracted both from external objects 
desired and also from the instincts and sentiments which are the 
determinations of these desires, may be considered of chief ethical 
value, as is the case in some of the passages in the Critique of 
Practical Reason. A more concrete ethics would seek to syn- 
thesize the values derived from all three of these aspects and 
understand them in the light of the self as a whole. But the 
self as a reflective object of valuation appears at a later stage in 
the evolution of values. 

The purely intellectual interest, love of knowledge for its own 
sake, is also a value and the object of a virtue and a sentiment. 
The dominant motif in the sentiment for truth? and the virtue of 
wisdom is curiosity or wonder, reinforced by practically all the 
other instincts as it comes to be felt that knowledge is power— 
power here signifying effectiveness to accomplish any of the ends 
and purposes which the various instincts and sentiments desire. 

5. Aesthetic values are difficult of analysis, because, for one 
reason, they owe their origin, not to an instinct with definite 


1 PHILOSOPHICAL REviIEW, XXII, pp. 402-6. 
21 have treated of truth in this connection in the Journal of Philosophy, Psy- 
chology and Scientific Methods, X, pp. 652-656. 
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modes of behavior, but to the play impulse, a non-specific emo- 
tional tendency. Play, due perhaps to the overflow of nervous 
energy, economically used by nature in the preliminary exercise 
of instincts prior to, or at other times than during their serious 
employment, is disinterested, implies absorbtion in the object for 
its own sake, and finds expression in rhythm, imitation of 
serious activities, and spontaneous manifestations of joy. 
Aesthetic appreciation seems to me to be simply the play impulse 
attaching to certain objects and activities which are no longer 
valuable in any of the ways heretofore treated in this paper.' 
The serious engagement in these had formerly involved social 
coéperation and large expression of the gregarious instinct and 
contagion of emotions. Strong ties of sympathy knit men and 
women together while they engaged in dance, song, drawing, 
decoration, recital, or mime, for religious, magical, or other serious 
purposes, and the social consciousness, thus heightened, became 
an incitement to continue these activities for the sake of the 
pleasure involved in them. Hence a new sentiment, the aesthetic 
sentiment, became attached to them. The aesthetic sentiment 
is more variable and unstable than the moral and religious senti- 
ments because its values are ordinarily regarded less seriously— 
in other words, more playfully—and the social group accordingly 
does not exact complete conformity on the part of individuals 
to its standards and traditions in this sphere. The genesis of 
aesthetic categories, as Professor Tufts has shown, is a matter 
of social as opposed to individual psychology. However social 
their origin, these categories must in some way take root in the 
minds of the individuals of each generation. This is effected 
through the stimulation of the play impulse, an innate disposition. 

6. The last set of values to be discovered are those connected 
with the self as a whole. While the mind, except when suffering 
from pathological dissociation, is in some sense an organic unity, 
the position here set forth has been that within this unity the 
instincts and other innate dispositions are not only distinguishable 
by the psychologist, but also are felt by the individual as different 


1 James H. Tufts, “ The Genesis of the Aesthetic Categories” in the Decennial 
Publications of the University of Chicago, Vol. III. 
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conative impulses and emotions. Among these are the two self 
instincts and emotions, present even among some animals. 
About these as a nucleus, develops in man the self-regarding 
sentiment and later a fully organized moral self or personality. 
McDougall' has given a careful account of this development, which 
those who fancy that the evolution of the higher aspects of the 
moral life from the instincts is debasing ought to read. I only 
wish to add that after the self or personality has developed in the 
manner that McDougall has described, the individual comes to 
recognize the value of this acquisition, and to interpret the sig- 
nificance of all external values as well as the virtues in the light of 
their significance for the self as a whole. 

The inclusion of the self in his system of values has always 
been difficult for man. In India it was first perhaps seriously 
attempted in later Brahmanism and Buddhism. The problem 
came to the front in the west with the ideal of the sage, variously 
formulated by Stoics, Epicureans, and Skeptics. The mystery 
religions and Christianity sought to effect transformations of the 
self. The chapters in the psychology of religion upon asceticism, 
purgation, mysticism, conversion, and sanctification deal with 
the various ways in which man has attempted to transform his 
entire self. On account of the inherent difficulty in evaluating 
the mind in its systematic unity as organized in the self, involving 
as it does, the use of judgments of individuality and purpose, the 
intelligent comprehension of the self as a value has been restricted 
to ethical philosophers, and the chief credit in this field is of 
course due to the neo-Hegelians. 


Il. 


The foregoing account has attempted to sketch in exceedingly 
broad lines the evolution of the various types of values from the 
instincts. Under other topics much of the material that would 
be necessary to fill in the details of this sketch could be found in 
the works of McDougall, Shand, Westermarck, Stout, and others. 
What has been said here has perhaps been sufficient to show that 
it would be entirely feasible to write the history of the evolution 


! Introduction to Social Psychology, Chaps. VII-IX. 
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of human values from the instincts and other innate dispositions. 
We have now to consider what advantages can be claimed in 
favor of this way of regarding values. 

In the first place, continuity is preserved. The highest values 
are connected in a continuous series with the lowliest instincts. 
No dualism or hiatus is necessary at any point. And this 
advantage can be gained without losing sight of the fact that 
the higher sentiments involve infinitely more than mere survival 
value. 

A second advantage is, that it becomes possible in some 
measure to discriminate between what is and what is not subject 
to modification in human nature, and how such modifications as 
are possible and desirable can be affected. The instincts in their 
central conative and emotional elements are unchangable. 
They have come down to us from the animals, and in no time 
which we need to take into account can they be altered. How- 
ever, through the organization of virtues and other sentiments 
man can modify and control forms of behavior in many ways: 
suppress and sublimate into artistic and religious creation those 
which are too raw and crude in their native modes of behavior 
like hunger and sex, direct into useful channels those of great but 
dangerous motive power like pugnacity, stimulate into greater 
activity those that are too sluggish like the acquisitive instinct, 
and open wider efferent channels for those which spontaneously 
find expression in too narrow circles, as tender emotion and 
gregariousness. Such changes can be effected, both by the in- 
dividual man in his own development, and also by organized 
society through its means of social control. 

Light is thrown upon various problems through the psy- 
chology of instinct and sentiment. In the light of the results of 
this field of inquiry the problem of the objectivity of ethical 
judgments takes on new significance.' Similarly, it is probable 
that the question as to what kind of universality is afforded by 
aesthetic judgments will become clearer. The religious senti- 

1W. K. Wright, “Ethical Objectivity in the Light of Social Psychology,” 


PuriLosopHicat Review, Vol. XVII, pp. 518-528; “ The Psychology of Primitive 
Justice,” ibid., Nov., 1911. 
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ment, as we have seen, is an organization of instincts about certain 
objects of worship in order to conserve values of importance to 
man. Within what limits are possible modifications of the 
religious sentiment in the future conceivable? Or is it possible, 
since the religious impulse is sentimental and not instinctive, 
that the values now conserved by religion will be conserved in 
some other way? In these days we hear much of socialism, and 
of milder programs for the ‘socialization’ of our institutions. Itis 
objected to these proposals that it is impossible to change human 
nature. Well, just what is human nature, and in what sense is it 
absolutely fixed, and in what respects can it be altered? Such 
questions as these very possibly can be answered, or at least new 
light can be thrown upon them, by the method of analysis here 
advanced. 

It may seem that I am making sweeping claims for the psy- 
chology of instincts and sentiments, and the objection may be 
raised that it would be impossible by means of any a priori 
analysis of instincts and sentiments to distinguish what is alter- 
able and what is inflexible in them. It must frankly be admitted 
that such problems as I have mentioned could be solved only by 
taking carefully into account all the available data in the evo- 
lution and history of the institutions involved, and in practical 
social experience at the present time. In view of this concession 
it might be objected that such a procedure would merely com- 
plicate the search for empirical data, by stating in a peculiar 
terminology what could be much more easily understood without 
it. My reply is, that this technical terminology and point of view 
is needed to enable the investigator to know for what facts to 
look, and how to coédrdinate his facts after he has found them. 
Such a mode of analysis could of course be overworked, like any- 
thing else. But it does, I maintain, offer promising possibilities, 
and it can afford to rest its claims for truth upon whatever prag- 
matic value it may reveal in actual employment. The con- 
ceptions, in the form that McDougall states them (and which 
have been utilized in this paper), are very simple, and Shand’s 
not greatly different conceptions are little more complicated. 
They will, I believe, be found to be fruitful, and to repay the 
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social or philosophical student manifold for the slight effort 
involved in mastering them. 


An argument fer the derivation of values from instincts is 
liable summarily to be dismissed by many readers without serious 
consideration because they fancy that it presupposes some bio- 
logical or metaphysical position objectionable to them: it takes 
vitalism or mechanism for granted, or it begs the question in 
favor of idealism, or what not. The best way perhaps to show 
that the conviction that values are derived from instincts is not 
necessarily founded upon any particular biological or metaphys- 
ical conceptions is to suggest some of the extremely different 
positions that could be held along with it. 

On the biological side I do not see that the theory presupposes 
any particular doctrine as to the origin of instincts. The holder 
of the theory may be mechanistic in his sympathies. In that 
case he may believe that instincts owe their origin to fortuitous 
combinations of reflexes preserved by natural selection. A 
biologist with Lamarckian leanings might regard instincts as 
inherited habits due originally to the besoin of the organism. 
They could be regarded, no doubt, as a variety of Driesch’s 
entelechies. McDougall has suggested that they may be 
regarded as differentiations of the ‘will to live’ or of Bergson's 
élan vital." He himself, I suppose, regards them as in some sense 
functions of the soul, but he does not discuss this question in his 
defence of animism in Body and Mind. The instincts could easily 
be regarded as individuations of any over-individual will or 
Absolute that a voluntaristic philosophy might choose to pos- 
tulate. The only qualification would be, that if the instincts 
are assumed to be determinations of any such vital impulse or 
over-individual will, intelligence is a further development from 
instincts, and not something external to them and superimposed 
upon them. The Bergsonian antithesis between instinct and 
intuition would thus be impossible. But the doctrine is not 
necessarily committed to a voluntaristic metaphysics, or to the 


! British Journal of Psychology, Vol. III, p. 258. 
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primacy over facts of values, or of the instincts from which values 
evolve. A neo-Hegelian who believes that the universe is a 
system of internal relations might accept this view of the relation 
of values to instincts and maintain that the level of the instincts 
is an abstract determination of categories that later become 
aufgehoben into sentiments that are more inclusive and concrete, 
and hence truer interpretations of the universe as it is. In fact, 
it seems to me that the theory ought especially to appeal to neo- 
Hegelians who insist that the logic of development must be found 
within things that evolve and not be imposed on them from 
without. The psychology of instinct might from this point of 
view be regarded as a moment in a continuous logical evolution 
in which a higher and more concrete synthesis of reality is sub- 
sequently attained in the sentiments. 

The neo-realist of the more common American type, with 
naturalistic bias, could combine this theory of the evolution of 
values from instincts with the biological theory that instincts 
are mechanistic combinations of reflexes. If there would be 
various hiatuses involved in such a genetic descent they at 
least would not be greater, wider, or more numerous, and 
probably less so, than would follow upon any other account of 
values that he could advance in the present stage of human 
knowledge, Neo-realists of the type of G. E. Moore or Bertrand 
Russell would have more difficulty in accepting such a conception 
of values. Their conception of values is so rigid, static, inflexible, 
and non-evolutionary, that change and development in the 
sphere of values seem irreconcilable with their objectivity. But, 
unless they are willing to be contented permanently with a 
Platonic dualism between values and existences, it is hard to see 
how thinkers of this type can permanently refuse to think of 
values as evolutionary. 

It is, however, from the standpoint of a functional pragmatism 
that the writer himself surveys instincts and values. It is im 
situations in which instincts and impulses are inhibited, or come 
into conflict with each other, that man becomes fully conscious 
of the objects of his conative tendencies, and values come into: 
existence for him. His earliest and most primitive values are of 
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direct biological utility, his later and loftier values are of utility 
for the fullest realization of all within him that prompts to 
achievement. The higher sentimental values are constantly re- 
constructed and enlarged to meet the demands of new situ- 
ations. 

A last objection needs to be met. If this hypothesis that values 
have evolved from instincts can be combined with so many 
different biological and philosophical conceptions, does it not 
dangerously approach the defects of a perfect hypothesis? May 
it not be safely ignored in discussions of more fundamental 
questions since, even if true, it is irrelevant to them? 

This objection has already been anticipated in part. While 
biological mechanists and vitalists, and philosophical idealists, 
realists and pragmatists may all accept the theory if they wish, 
there is no one of these positions that will not be affected by its 
acceptance. The mechanist will have to regard values, or at 
least their neural substrates, as of actual significance in the 
economy of the organism. The vitalist will have to maintain 
continuity between instincts and intelligence via the sentiments, 
and not superimpose the latter on the former. The idealist, 
whether he believes in the priority of facts over values, or of 
values over facts, will in either case have to show how values grow 
out of more primitive psychical processes, maintain a continuity 
between the two, and not split the universe into dualisms of 
description and appreciation, reality and appearance, or what not.' 
The realist will also have to avoid dualisms and maintain an 
evolutionary conception of values. The pragmatist will have to 
discriminate between ‘situations,’ and recognize that human 
beings have deep-seated instinctive and conative tendencies that 
are little if at all modifiable by the experiential situations into 
which they enter, and that the reconstruction that takes place 
in situations is an adjustment and adaptation of the more fragile 
and instable elements within the situation to those that are stiff 
and unyielding. 

' Continuity between mental processes as treated in philosophy and psychology 


should be maintained. Cf. J. E. Creighton, “The Standpoint of Psychology,” 
PHILOSOPHICAL REviEW, March, 1914. 
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So, in conclusion, it is maintained that values may be success- 
fully traced back through sentiments to the instincts, and that 
this conception, though adaptable to the requirements of a large 
number of different biological and philosophical schools, is vitally 
significant and illuminating to them all. 


WILLIAM K. WRIGHT. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION; THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
DECEMBER 28-30, 1914. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association was held at the University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., on 
December 28, 29, and 30, 1914, in conjunction with the Western 
Philosophical Association. 

The Treasurer's report for the year ending December 31, 1914, 
was read and accepted, after being audited by Professors Creighton 
and Bede. Report follows:— 


E. G. SPAULDING, SECRETARY AND TREASURER, IN ACCOUNT WITH THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Debit 

Check account, January 1, I91S...............-- 92.02 

$701.02 

Credit. 
New Haven meeting: 

Stamps and stamped envelopes... 24.13 
Telegrams, express and miscellaneous.................-+, 6.79 
Printing, announcements, programs, reports and Proceedings 51.19 
$161.96 
Total time account, January I, 1915... 368.90 
Total check account, cagh om hand... 170.16 
$701.02 


Audited and found correct: 
(Signed) J. E. CREIGHTON, 
B. H. Bope. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Professor A. C. Armstrong, of Wesleyan University; Vice-President, 
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Professor W. E. Hocking, of Harvard University; Secretary- Treasurer, 
Professor E. G. Spaulding, of Princeton University; Members of the 
Executive Committee, to serve two years, Professors Morris Cohen, of 
the City College of New York, and W. M. Urban, of Trinity College. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee, the following 
new members were elected: Professor A. A. Bowman, of Princeton 
University; Dr. A. P. Brogan, of the University of Texas; Dr. Ma- 
tilde Castro, of Bryn Mawr College; Dr. Ellsworth Faris, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Henry C. Hartmann, University of Cincin- 
nati; Professor R. F. A. Hoernlé, of Harvard University; Mr. Rupert 
C. Lodge, of the University of Minnesota; Professor R. W. Sellers, of 
the University of Michigan. 

The arrangements for the place and date of the next meeting were 
referred to the Executive Committee with power. 

The Association discussed at some length the matter of the present 
organization of the philosophical interests of the country into three 
associations, The American, The Western, and The Southern, and 
considered such questions as the advisability of amalgamating these 
into one association, an American, with three sections, and, accord- 
ingly, of changing the name of the present American Philosophical 
Association. It was suggested that with such an organization both 
general and sectional meetings might be held, either each year, or 
in alternate years. The matter was referred to a committee consisting 
of the Executive Committee and three members to be appointed by 
the President with instructions that this committee receive sug- 
gestions and invite discussion. 

The appreciation and thanks of the Association were expressed to 
Chicago University, and especially to Professors Tufts, Ames and 
Moore, for their generous hospitality at this meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. G. SPAULDING, 
Secretary. 


The following are abstracts of papers read at the joint meeting of 
the American and Western Philosophical Associations:— 


Individuality through Democracy. G. C. Cox. 

Democracy is defined, not as any particular institution, but as such 
an organization of humanity as will give to every individual the op- 
portunity to realize himself in the fullest measure which is not incom- 
patible with the development of all others. Democracy of the above 
type is the only organization of society which can develop individuality 
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in the full and complete form which is the goal of human endeavor. 
The tendency shown in history has been the steady emancipation of 
individuals through the acquisition of private property, and other 
so-called rights, the suffrage, and liberties of all kinds, though, of 
course the existence of temporary reactionary movements must be 
admitted. 

It is necessary to differentiate sharply between that idea which puts 
the state first (Plato, modern German writers, Dewey and Tufts) and 
the English-American view (Spencer, Fite, and many others), which 
holds that the state has fulfilled its function only if it has given the 
widest possible freedom to all its citizens. The first view is essen- 
tially socialistic and at the same time fundamentally aristocratic. 
The paper maintains, in agreement with Fite and in opposition to 
Dewey and Tufts, that the conscious individual, not service of others, 
is the only true goal of humanity. It is not possible for the individual 
consciously to seek any other end. But it is also true that individu- 
ality can be attained only through the perfection of other individuals; 
hence the value of altruism. A practical consideration is that the 
multitude of suppressed individualities will always gain their oppor- 
tunity in the end, in spite of the influence of the slave morality. 


Justice and Progress. H. B. ALEXANDER. 

The conception of Justice is grounded in the compromise of con- 
flicting ends. Justice is essentially the virtue of a pluralistic world. 
Recognition of rights, obedience to law, are the virtues of the just; 
Adjustment, harmonization of discord, are the action of justice. 
These imply, in a world in which justice arises, a unity not quite 
unified, an organism not wholly harmonized, within which discontin- 
uous interests passively surrender or actively quarrel. Evidentiy, 
the interpretation of justice must be teleological. The conflicts of 
which it is a recognition are conflicts of ends, aims, interests. So 
also its adjudications are of ends, aims. But the conflicts are real- 
istic, of facts; the adjudications express not what aims are, but what 
they ought to be; they are of rights. Rights are essentially prospec- 
tive, theoretic. Their sanction is the rational valuation of ends and 
aims: a judicial decision, to be just, must substitute for desires 
denied other realizable desires commended in their stead. The only 
principle upon which this can be done is an assumption of human 
progress as the fundamental sanction of Justice. How can such a 
sanction operate? Only by moral hypotheses, by definitions of 
rights, based on men’s theoretic agreements, or upon actual practice. 
Laws and institutions are formal recognitions of such rights: their 
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function is to express the norm of progress, as conceived by any given 
generation. Thus, laws, the forms of the administration of justice, 
rest upon rights, which are the recognized theoretic aims of a 
generation. 

Corollary to this: there is an hierarchy of rights, constantly being 
defined by history, which leads logically to the right, which is the 
theoretic end of progress. Similarly, an hierarchy of laws, expressing 
the structure of social evolution, leads toward a law of progress, as 
its ultimate formulation. 

Justice, then, belongs to man’s theoretic nature. It must find its 
satisfaction, not in the gratification of man’s passional or appetitive 
soul, but in that of the intellective. Only when life and life’s situa- 
tions are made reasonable to men, reasonable teleologically, is justice 
done. And the definition of justice is: the individual’s equity in 
human progress. 


Democracy and its Melting Pot. H. M. KALLEN. 

The meaning of ‘democracy’ has passed in modern times through 
three phases. Based originally on the doctrine of ‘natural rights’ 
which makes the fundamentum divisionis of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, it begins by a denial of all differences, in the conception 
that all men were created ‘ free and equal’ with the right “‘ to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” Politically this principle was 
expressed in the doctrine of ‘one man, one vote,’ economically in the 
use of free land and the conception that ‘ America is opportunity.’ 

The second phase of the meaning of democracy came with the 
transition from agricultural to industrial organization, from rural to 
urban populations, from homogeneity of origin and tradition to di- 
versity of origins and traditions, from a comparatively uniform dis- 
tribution of wealth to the present very unequal distribution. In this 
phase the conception of democracy is socialized. Its attention is no 
longer fixed on the individual but on the machinery of government and 
the distribution of wealth. It tends toward an increase of political 
police power on the one side, and toward the increase in the flexi- 
bility of political power on the other. It still insists that government 
is an instrument aiming at the welfare of the governed, and that the 
machinery of government must be such, (7. ¢., party government) as 
to be easily abandonable when it proves inefficacious. But it tends in 
practice toward the suppression of individualities, the centralization of 
power and the hypostasis of instruments. In this stage ‘democracy’ 
is instrumental and corrective, not intrinsic in its significance. 

There are signs of the development of a new phase in the meaning of 
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‘democracy’ which may lead to a restriction of its intrinsicality. 
This phase turns on the rise to consciousness of factors long present in 
the state life of both Europe and America, but obscured in America by 
the scope of industrial enterprise, the ease of communication and the 
‘miracle of assimilation’ in clothes, manners and newspapers. It 
has led to the conception that America is a ‘ melting-pot,’ the womb 
of a newer and happier race, etc. But in fact nothing could be farther 
from the truth. First of all, it is biologically impossible. The urban 
and rural populations are stratified: first of all geographically, the 
layers of the races of Europe following the streams of migration west- 
ward: then industrially, different nationalities follow different em- 
ployments; and finally socially, the upper classes being in the long 
run identical with the earlier comers. 

The United States, is, in fact, a federation of politically and ethnically 
diversified peoples, who as they become more prosperous become more 
self-conscious and aationalistic. This is as it should be. ‘Oppor- 
tunity ’ can be only opportunity to realize one’s capacities. These are 
determined by heredity and look back both historically and psycho- 
logically. The freedom of self-development implied in the declaration 
is now conceived as the freedom of a social self; this self is at its broad- 
est efficacy ethnic. Spiritually the democracy of America tends to 
become a democracy of nationalities, each seeking in cooperation with 
the others, the perfection proper to itself. Such a democracy is how- 
ever an exemplification of the Platonic principle of justice. Economic 
and legal considerations are secondary to it, as they represent means, 
while it is the unconscious goal of the peoples of the United States. 
Primary and coérdinate with it is the question of education, as Plato 
points out, and the problem of justice should find its solution first 
through that, once the goal has been established, rather than through 
the economic and political changes. 


What Philosophy can Contribute to the Conception of Justice. H. A. 

OVERSTREET. 

Justice in its primitive form was the assignment of rights and duties 
in terms of the group to which the person belonged. The history of 
civilization has witnessed the gradual drawing away from that arbi- 
trary form of justice to one in which rights and duties are assigned in 
terms of the quality of the person himself—his efforts, purposes, 
achievements, etc. In the spirit of this development the thought has 
prevailed that the one requisite for the attainment of justice is the 
removal of artificial group distinctions. In American life the further 
thought has prevailed that such removal of artificial distinctions has 
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actually been accomplished and that individuals are free to realize 
their lives unhindered by arbitrary limitations. Out of this has grown 
the conviction that, since each person is free to run his race unhin- 
dered, justice demands that each person should receive of life what 
goods, through his individual efforts, he is able to secure. To each ac- 
cording to what he can afford, has come to be, in the main, the prin- 
ciple of modern American justice. It becomes increasingly clear, 
however, that this principle fails to take note of the fact that there 
are fundamental needs which cannot possibly be met through the ef- 
forts of single individuals, and which must therefore be fulfilled through 
cooperative action. In laws governing conditions of labor and of 
habitation, in accident compensation laws, in provision for public 
education, recreation, etc., society is organizing itself in terms of a new 
principle of justice: namely, that where there are needs which cannot 
be met by individual action, society is obligated, through its wider re- 
sources, to fulfill the needs. The new principle has not yet received 
adequate recognition, for there are vital needs which society has not 
yet institituonally recognized; for example, the need for adequate 
medical aid, for equal access to legal advice and assistance, for full 
participation in economic processes and rewards. With the principle, 
to each according to his needs, must be placed its correlate: from each 
according to his realized capacities. Modern society commits flagrant 
injustice inasmuch as in many cases it demands of its individuals far 
more than the development of their capacities warrants. A just 
state will raise the capacities of its citizens to the level of its demands. 
The problem of justice then involves essentially the discovery of the 
fundamental needs of human personality. This is the peculiar task 
of philosophy. Economics, political science and law have been con- 
spicuous by their disastrously inadequate conceptions of personality. 
It is for philosophy, with its wider psychological, ethical, and sociologi- 
cal resources, to build up a conception of personality that will streng- 
then and direct the new principle of justice. 


Private Property and Social Justice in the Light of Social Psychology. 

WILLIAM K. WRIGHT. 

Collectivists and many other advocates of social reform maintain 
that the extensive substitution of public for private ownership of 
property is a demand of social justice. In opposition it has been 
urged that collective ownership is opposed to ‘human nature.’ But 
what is ‘human nature’ in this connection? We must look to social 
psychology for an answer. The aggressive assertion of ownership is 
instinctive, and preceded the appearance of collectivism in early group 
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life. The latter is therefore not more ‘ natural ' to man than private 
ownership. But while acquisition and appropriation are instinctive, 
economy, like other moral virtues, isa matter of development. Moral 
evolutionists are agreed that the race first acquired the virtues of 
justice and benevolence in small personal groups and only later ex- 
tended them to larger circles of humanity. The child likewise first 
has to learn to be just and benevolent in home and school. The virtue 
of economy is subject to the same laws of development. A demo- 
cratic society therefore can only become economical on condition that 
its citizens are successful in the management of private capital. The 
moral virtues necessary to successful public ownership can be acquired 
by society on this condition. Society will then be able safely to 
undertake many of the various forms of amelioration proposed by 
socialists and others, such as approximate equality of education and 
other forms of opportunity, and insurance of every one against sick- 
ness, accident, unemployment, old age and death. Pragmatism, 
whose significance has been misunderstood by Walling, can be con- 
strued in favor of the positions of this paper. The aims of social jus- 
tice and the right to private property are therefore compatible, and 
both may be secured in accordance with the psychology of human 
nature. Only that society can be called truly social in which every 
individual enjoyed free opportunity to develop his personality in 
every important respect, including a liberal education and the acqui- 
sition of private, income producing property. 

The Psychology of Punishment. ELtsworts Faris. 

The paper seeks to point out, by means of an analysis of the punitive 
attitude, a single phase of the punishing situation which would justify 
the inclusion of punishment within the category of unjust acts. Pun- 
ishment being considered as the infliction of suffering for a protracted 
period upon a member of a group against his will and with the def- 
inite purpose, on the part of the members of the same group, to cause 
the suffering, is believed to be unjust. For a just act is one which is 
due under all the circumstances, past, present, and future. ‘ The 
just man,” says Dewey, “is the man who takes in the whole of a 
situation and reacts to it in its wholeness, not being misled by undue 
respect to some particular factor.” Punishment is always partial, 
always abstract, and becames impossible when a concrete and com- 
pletely social attitude is assumed. The personality of him who pun- 
ishes is always divided. He is necessarily suppressing some part of 
his nature, is playing a réle, is abstract and not concrete, is only partly 
social and is, therefore, unjust. 
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Three types of reaction to social stimuli are distinguishable, the im- 
pulsive, the abstract, and the concrete. The impulsive is illustrated 
by any ready-to-hand reaction, innate or acquired. This describes 
the psychology of the unpremeditated attack, but never that of punish- 
ment. The abstract attitude is illustrated in any professional atti- 
tude, and is seen in a modern court of justice where placing the prison- 
er in a previously defined class determines his punishment. This 
procedure necessitates the neglecting of many essential relationships. 
The concrete attitude describes those reactions in which we are able 
to put ourselves in the place of another. It alone is completely social. 
Impulsive and abstract reactions are useful and necessary. They 
save time and energy and are for definite and limited purposes. They 
should be reserved for those occasions and for those times only where 
there is no disposition to make them permanent. The injustice of 
acting abstractly as in punishment consists in making permanent what 
should be only very limited in duration and in permanently neglecting 
what should be continually kept in mind. Punishment may be due in 
view of part of the circumstances, it is never just in view of all of them. 
Correction should be substituted for punishment both as a technical 
term and as a distinctly changed attitude. 

The Conflict of Moral Ideals. E. B. McGrtvary. 

Relativity in morality is unacceptable for two reasons: one is the 
fear that relativity would enfeeble moral obligation and the other is 
that it would dampen moral enthusiasm. Both reasons are fallacious. 
Moral obligation does not rest on a cosmical absolute, but on human 
interests, and so long as these keep alive, morality will draw from them 
its vigor. And for the same reason moral enthusiasm will remain; 
our enthusiasms do not need the authority of the universe to back 
them up, but may be the more lively from resistance. But if re- 
lativity be true, how do moral conflicts get adjusted. The answer is, 
‘ By fighting it out.’ The conflict of moral ideals is warfare, and the 
issue is determined by the methods of warfare. Sometimes the ad- 
justment is by actual force of arms, as when slavery was abolished in 
the States by the military force of the Union. The victory of the 
Northern arms established a new ideal to which the descendants of the 
conquered submitted in the course of time. Our moral sentiments 
have a way of adapting themselves to the conditions which they meet. 
The critical battles of history have not had merely political results but 
also the result of establishing one of two contending ideals in each case. 
Had the Persians won at Marathon or the Turks at Lepanto the ideals 
of Western Europe would in all likelihood have been orientalized. 
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There are however other means than military force for establishing 
ideals, but these means are also adopted in warfare; such means are 
praise and blame, punishment and reward. Contending nations fight 
with vituperation as well as with swords and guns; and likewise con- 
tending moral ideals seek to beat each other down by disgust and con- 
tempt. They enlist in their cause human responsiveness to sinister 
emotions and to eulogy. They encourage their adherents by flattery 
and browbeat their opponents by maledictions. The prophets of all 
victorious historical ideals have wielded the lashing tongue. When an 
ideal has won and thus gained the allegiance of an age, the retrospect 
of that generation adjudges the process which brought this about 
as progress, because this process is estimated by the ideal that is 
thus established. The change which gives an ideal a place in this 
sum is necessarily esteemed progress by the ideal thus favored. Prog- 
ress is always assessed by an ideal, and the assessments will vary with 
the ideals used. When we are fighting for an ideal, of course in our 
judgment the victory of that ideal is progress. The judgment of 
progress is as relativistic as any other judgment of value. 


The Duplicity of Democracy. ALFrrep H. LLoyp. 

In general the democratic cry for equality at any time and in 
any context evidently must refer to fairly well and fairly generally 
established conditions, to a traditional type of life, the oppor- 
tunities of which must have been widely realized by mankind as 
well as effectively exploited, and it must imply that its demand for 
equality is for the sake of the free development of some new type of 
life, of life under a new valuation, the old type being made by the 
equalization, by the dehumanization and objectification, only mediate 
to the new type. So, besides democratic equality being relative and 
contextual, and besides the mediation of it, besides its mediation of a 
new aristocracy, in democracy or in the life of society in which the de- 
mand for democracy appears we see also a certain duality or—because 
democracy has not usually been candid as to its own purposes—a 
duplicity of life and interest. This duality or duplicity, moreover, 
involves distinct difference in kind; since the passing and the rising 
aristocracies, between which the democracy stands, are objects re- 
spectively of attack and ideal endeavor or, again, are different as 
means and end are different. Indeed, the duality here seems very 
comparable with that of the material and the spiritual and, like it, 
must be understood as a moving or functional duality, not a meta- 
physically fixed one. 

How, now, are democratic levelling and mediation accomplished? 
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Only by socialistic measures. Socialism should not interfere with 
pioneer life in any field or on any plane where competition and re- 
wards to the best are important, but it seems both necessary to prog- 
ress and humanly just when applied to already well developed ways 
and instruments of life. Unfortunately many people are socialistic 
without any thought of the mediation, just as many are democratic 
without thinking of the relativity of the equality. 

Democracy, we may conclude, is no mere name for specific eras or 
for particular forms of local political organizations. Democracy is one 
of the two ever present motives in all social life, aristocracy being the 
other. 

But, now changing the viewpoint a little, the nature of democracy 
and its demanded equality may be seen in the conditions and results 
of all conflict. Witness such things as fair play, balance of power, 
armed neutrality, rules of the game, agreement as to weapons, and so 
on. Conflict, incident to all aristocracy, tends to balance or equali- 
zation, both parties or all parties learning of each other, methods and 
powers thus becoming distributed; and, accordingly, the outcome is 
or at least always tends to be, a drawn battle. The drawn battle, 
however, means more than control and suspension of certain ways of 
fighting; it means also, besides this negative result, the positive benefit 
at once of mediation of these ways and so of the development of new 
ways, involving greater self-control and a new system of value, for 
carrying on the conflict. So in conflict may democracy be seen as 
lying between a passing and a rising aristocracy. 

From all of which may be extracted two things. 1. Specific ‘ nat- 
ural rights,’ whenever a basis of democracy, must have been achiev- 
ed, or earned, not given; and they always differ according to the 
aristocracies between which the democracy lies as mediator; and, 2. 
Peace has worth, not as a final cessation of all fighting, but as the 
means to a higher type of life and life’s battling. ‘‘ Democracy is no 
golden age; but the gold of all ages, which some new aristocracy is 
ever ready to enjoy.” 

Constitutional and Political Guarantees.' Grorce H. Meap. (No 
summary furnished.) 

W. F. Dopp. 

Under every condition some actions of individuals should be free 
from governmental interference. But with changing conditions the 


This topic formed the subject of Discussion at a joint session in which mem- 
bers of the Philosophical Associations, of the Political Science Association, and of 
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sphere of individual action that should be free from governmental 
control varies, and with such a change individual rights or interests 
must give way at certain points in the interest of the community at 
large. The safeguarding of individual rights would be simple were 
such rights definite and unchangable. Safeguards of individual right 
must seek to draw some line which will protect such rights and at the 
same time be sufficiently flexible to permit new governmental regu- 
lation as conditions change. 

For the protection of individual rights there are two types of safe- 
guards, (1) political, and (2) those judicially enforcible. Of political 
safeguards standing alone England furnishes the best example; of 
judicial safeguards (united also with political) the United States fur- 
nishes the best example. A study of the two types does not show that 
the judicial safeguard possesses any distinct measure of superiority. 
Under each system of safeguarding individual rights, the more im- 
portant rights of property at least are to a fair degree protected. Yet 
political safeguards are more flexible and permit a more ready adapta- 
tion of governmental action to meet new conditions. 


The Social Origin of Absolute Idealism. GrorGe H. SABINE. 
Like all English philosophy, idealism was largely an interpretation 
of English social and political experience. The political philosophy of 
the first half of the nineteenth century, whether in the theory of nat- 
ural rights or in the Utilitarian laissez faire politics and economics, 
rested upon the belief that liberty arises from the limitation of social 
control; it assumed a sphere of individual interests which ought not to 
be invaded. A partial realization of this ideal in practice produced a 
reaction against it which began to be general about 1850 and affected 
Liberal legislation in the seventies and eaily eighties. The construc- 
tive idea in this reaction was a more positive notion of freedom, issuing 
in the belief that society should use its organized power to guarantee, 
so far as possible, a certain degree of positive achievement; an op- 
portunity, at least, for all citizens to enjoy the benefits of a civilized 
life. The self-realization ethics of the English idealists was an effort 
to theorize this belief. It rejects the older antithesis of social control 
and freedom, of public and private interest, of egoism and altruism, 
In its criticism of earlier philosophy it centered its attack upon subjec- 
tivism and individualism, considering the essential function of con- 
sciousness to be self-transcendence. Hence it regards social relations 
as a product of consciousness and therefore different in kind from 
spatial and causal relations between non-conscious beings. Recip- 
rocally it regarded self-realization for the individual as impossible 
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except in the pursuit of socially beneficial ends; individuality and 
social organization progress pari passu. For the absolute idealist, 
however, the concept of a perfectly realized individual, or an ‘ eternal 
consciousness,’ remains necessarily vague and largely without content. 
The social organizatioa, therefore, since it supplies the content of the 
individual's ideal, tends to become absolute. The individual be- 
comes an organ of society and self-realization is merely the finding of 
one’s station in society. This is best illustrated in Bradley's statement 
of self-realization in his Ethical Studies. Absolute idealism thus 
becomes destructive of the ideal of positive freedom which it set out 
to establish. A metaphysical pluralism is the more natural accompani- 
ment of such an ethical ideal. 


A Re-characterization of Naturalism and the Impersonal. J. H- 

FARLEY. 

Naturalism is not synonomous with materialism, mechanism, or 
externalism. It is not identical with extramentalism or positivism. 
It is not merely a doctrime of the self-sufficiency of nature in oppo- 
sition to supernaturalism. It does not aim to show that laws give an 
exhaustive account of individuals. It is more than the methods and 
explanations of the physical sciences as applied to the world, etc. 

Philosophical naturalism as distinct from scientific naturalism is 
a doctrine of the absolutely fulfilled treated as a self-sufficient affair 
without essential reference or relation to any process of fulfilling; 
without relation to any means, meaning, or reference, and without 
relation to the expression of any unfulfilled nature. It completely 
ignores, either tacitly or explicitly, real creativeness: 

A doctrine which tends, though not always explicitly, to describe 
and explain the world in terms of absolute fulfillment; absolute ful- 
fillment of the whole universe, and then we have the static absolut- 
ism so furiously assailed by pragmatism; absolute self-sufficient fulfill- 
ment of the parts, and then we have atomism and mechanism so unin- 
spiring to idealism; absolute self-sufficient fulfillmeat of bits of sense 
experience and then we have so-called sensationalism so patronizingly 
derided by rationalism; absolute fulfillment of the faculty of reason, 
and then we have older rationalism so lacking in the eyes of functional 
psychology; the absolute fulfillment of rational system and logical 
order, and then we have the panlogism of intellectualism, of impersonal: 
idealism so hateful to plastic and creative views of life: the absolute- 
fulfillment of an object beyond the continual shifting movements of 
meaning experienced by the self, and then we have the Kantian thing- 
in-itself so irrational to Hegelian thought: the absolute self-sufficient: 
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fulfillment of space, time, matter, motion, and force; and then we have 
crass materialism so depressing to spiritual life, the absolute self-suf- 
ficient fulfillment of elements by the rearrangement and combination 
of which mechanical or so-called naturalistic evolution attempts to 
explain the qualitatively new features in an evolutionary process as in 
Spencer’s philosophy, or the absolute fulfillment of finalism which is 
mechanism turned futureward as criticised by Bergson. 

Naturalism means a special interpretation of unity, of identity, of 
change, of causality, of potentiality, of relation, and of reality. 


Voluntarism and the Problem of Objectivity. H. W. Wricur. 

Only if thinking is an expression of will does its progress toward the 
goal of Truth necessitate a constant appeal to Reality. Will seeks to 
initiate such sequences of movement as promise to satisfy the greatest 
variety of interests. Thus it possesses both the power of movement in 
tri-dimensional space and that of choice among significant qualities. 
An idea is realized as end when it is re-experienced as the result of a 
series of movements or order of choices which can be repeated at will; 
it is thus converted from possibility to actuality by being brought into 
dynamic relation to actual existence. But the conditions of move- 
ment and of choice are fixed by Reality, which interrupts and alters 
the expected sequence of movements and likewise limits the range of 
choices. Thus reality is continually compelling will to make new 
plans and adjustments. In no case does it break into conscious ex- 
perience forcing upon it new and foreign material. The material for 
our ideas must continue to be drawn from the stock of movements and 
of qualities originally furnished volition by instinct. But the order 
and arrangement of ideas thus constituted is conditioned throughout 
by objective reality. Reality is that which limits our wills; it is 
directly encountered only in action the results of which furnish the 
only real verification of our ideas. 


The Logical Analysis of Intrinsic Value. A. P. BRroGan. 

The first requirement in any scientific discussion of value problems 
is the rigorous definition of all other value terms by one or more value 
terms taken as fundamental in the value system. As extrinsic value 
terms (denoting worth as means or parts) depend upon intrinsic value 
terms (denoting worth as ends or wholes, such as ‘ good,’ ‘ bad,’ 
‘ better,’ ‘ beautiful,’ possibly ‘ought’ and ‘right,’ intrinsic value 
terms alone will be discussed. Neither ‘ good’ nor ‘ ought’ can be 
taken as the fundamental value term. Apparently the relation 
‘ better ’ (or its converse ‘ worse ') is the only term which can be taken 
as fundamental within the system. 
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Analysis shows that the determining logical characteristics of this 
relation (and the postulates for a value system) are as follows. I 
sacrifice logical precision for popularity. 

No. 1.1. Whatever X and Y are, if X is better than Y, then X is 
not identical with Y. 

No. 1.2. Whatever X, Y, and Z are, if X is better than Y,and Y 
is better than Z, then X is better than Z. 

No. 1.3. Whatever X, Y, and Z are, if X is better than Y,and Y 
is not worse than Z, then X is better than Z. 

No. 1.4. If X is better or worse than anything, then X is identical 
with the fact that there exists an entity (or entities) having a certain 
quality (or relation), or X is identical with the fact that there does not 
exist such an entity (or entities). 

No. 1.5. Whatever X and Y are, if X is not better than Y, then 
there is something better or worse than X and there is something 
better or worse than YF. 

No. 1.6. All facts about non-existence are equal in value. (‘‘ Equal 
in value ’’ means “‘ not better and not worse’). 

These postulates suffice for all deductions about intrinsic value, 
except that additional postulates are required for the problematic 
operation of ‘adding’ intrinsic value objects (to avoid G. E. Moore's 
‘ principle of organic unities.’) With Russell's theory of logical types, 
postulates 1.4 and 1.5 could be replaced by a single postulate. 

All so-called axiomatic or a priori knowledge about value is found 
to be the result of surely logical deduction from these postulates and 
the definitions of other value terms. 

Examination of the relation ‘ better,’ taken as fundamental and 
undefined within the value system, shows that “ better ’’ cannot be so 
adequately identified with any other (non-value) relation that this 
other relation can be used to define ‘ better.’ For present human 
knowledge ‘better’ must be taken as a simple and unanalyzed re- 
lation. It must be studied as being what it is and not as being some- 
thing else. 

All arguments that such a value relation is ‘subjective’ or ‘un- 
real’ are based upon trivial fallacies. While there is no more certain 
proposition known to be true from which it can be deduced that this 
relation has a ‘real’ reference to facts, there is no reason for doubting 
that ‘better’ has all the ‘reality’ possessed by the relations stud- 
ied by other sciences. 

On this logical basis, with the help of inductive methodology, value 
discussions can become value sciences. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The Philosophy of Change: A Study of the Fundamental Principle of 
the Philosophy of Bergson. By H. Witpon Carr. London, 
Macmillan and Company, 1914.—pp. xii, 216. 

“ This book is the outcome of a course of lectures on ‘ The Philoso- 
phy of Bergson’ delivered in the University of London... . It 
emphasises the fundamental principle of the new philosophy, the 
principle that change is original. . . . From this standpoint I have 
endeavoured to present a clear and concise account of what seem to me 
the definite doctrines worked out in Bergson’s philosophy.”’ As a 
presentation of these doctrines the book may in a sense be said to have 
M. Bergson’s approval. ‘ In this task I have been privileged to have 
the advantage of friendship and personal communication with M. 
Bergson himself. He is in no way responsible for the order or the 
manner in which I have set forth the doctrines nor for the arguments 
with which I have supported them, but he has encouraged me by the 
deep interest he has shown in the work, and has discussed with me 
many of the more difficult problems" (Preface). 

The nine chapters of the book group themselves about four general 
topics. The first two chapters are devoted to a consideration of the 
problem of intuition as the unique philosophical method and of the 
nature of the principle which this method discloses. The remaining 
chapters apply this principle to definite philosophical problems for the 
purpose of determining what light it throws upon them. Chapters 
three and four deal with the general problem of the relation between 
the two orders of reality, matter and life, particularly as that problem 
focalizes in the more special problem of the relation between body and 
mind, between the brain and consciousness. Chapters five and six 
may be said to concern themselves with the problem of perception, 
the nature of the percept and the part that memory plays in the per- 
ceptive act. Finally, chapters seven, eight, and nine have to do with 
the more ultimate problems of the nature of reality and man’s relation 
to it—those age-old problems of God, Freedom, and Immortality which 
from the beginning have spurred the energies and taxed the powers of 
the human mind. This in a general way indicates the contents of the 
book before us. 

Dr. Carr, following Bergson, insists that the novelty of the new 
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philosophy consists in two things: first, in the method which that 
philosophy employs, namely, the method of intuition; and, secondly, 
in the principle which this intuition discloses, namely, that change, 
movement, is original and ultimate. These, then, are the fundamen- 
tal characteristics of this new system of thought, and it is appropriate 
that our review of the present exposition of that system turn about 
these two points. 

I desire only to refer briefly to the doctrine that change is original. 
It must be admitted that the doctrine is suggestive, and that it of- 
fers a point of departure from which some of the ancient philosophical 
puzzles may be satisfactorily untangled. The problem of time and 
space has long troubled the minds of men, and it certainly may be 
questioned whether any system of thought is more suggestive in its 
dealings with this problem than is the system of Bergson. But the 
doctrine of the originality of change, as that doctrine is defined by the 
new philosophy, is not without its own difficulties. These difficulties 
I have already considered at length elsewhere! and I shall not enter 
into a consideration of them here. They might perhaps be summaris- 
ed in the proposition: Pure duration, if interpreted literally, is a pure 
abstraction. 

To this Dr. Carr would, of course, answer: From the standpoint of 
the intellect pure duration is an abstraction, but the new philosophy 
insists that we must transcend the intellect and attain to the point of 
view of intuition which reveals pure duration as an unquestionable 
fact. And with this answer the issue is joined. What is intuition, 
and how does it differ from intelligence? 

Intuition “‘ is the apprehension by the mind of reality directly as it 
is, and not under the form of a perception or a conception, nor as an 
idea or object of the reason, all of which are by contrast intellectual 
apprehension. There is, therefore, affirmed to be a capacity of di- 
rectly knowing reality and a nature in reality of direct revelation " 
(pp. 21-22). It ‘is a direct apprehension of reality which is non-in- 
tellectual, and non-intellectual means that it is neither a perception 
nor a conception nor an object of reason, all of which are intellectual 
forms or. . . . intellectual views of reality’’ (p. 22). All of this 
may sound strangely like mysticism, but it is far from it. The in- 
tuitive point of view, because of its very simplicity, is difficult to ob- 
tain; of it ‘‘ we may say, as was said of the rich man who would enter 
the kingdom of heaven, that it is easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle” (p. 3). But when we do succeed in obtaining it, 
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“ it is no ecstatic vision that we get, no exaltation into a higher sphere. 
Rather we obtain a fleeting vision of the reality that underlies our 
common everyday experience "’ (p. 22). 

Let us, following our guide, make an effort to enter into this simple 
and elusive experience. What do we find there? “If we fix the 
whole attention of our mind on this life of ours as we live it, if we 
realize to ourselves our life as it is being lived, we get an intuition of 
reality, that is to say not a thought of it, not a perception or conception 
of it as an object, but a consciousness of the actual life we are living as 
we live it. . . . We can only refer to it as an experience of life that we 
have in living. This is the intuition of reality. . . . It may be limited, 
but however narrow, momentary, fleeting, the vision be, we feel that 
it is not an external view of reality but an absolute experience of 
reality "’ (pp. 26-27). So far, so good; but is not this subjectivism? 
We get here an experience of reality, but it is within ourselves, deep 
down in the depths of our life as we experience it in the living of it. 
Now this would seem to be an all-important question: How can I be 
assured that the life which I glimpse in the living of it is in very truth 
predicable of the world about me? But the position in which we find 
ourselves is not subjectivism. Of course we cannot experience the 
life of an object in the external order just as we experience our own 
individual lives, “‘ but we can enter into it by sympathy—make our- 
selves one with it in order to know its movement ” (p. 32). The way 
of philosophy, then, is in the last analysis the way of sympathy—“ the 
way of art.” 

But doubts and perplexities still harass the uninitiated. Just exactly 
what is the significance of the word ‘sympathy’ here? Dr. Carr, 
following Bergson, seems to think that the whole matter is definitely 
settled once the magic word sympathy is introduced into the discus- 
sion. But, for my own part, I must confess that the use of this word 
begs the whole question at issue. Certainly its meaning is not at all 
clear, and one is justified in desiring a further definition of it. If by 
‘sympathy ’ is meant what Kant would probably call a pathological 
fellow-feeling with sticks and stones, then I am sure that there is no 
sympathy in me; others may possess it, but in that case all I can say 
is that their experience is different from mine. If, on the other hand, 
‘sympathy’ means the intellectual faith that experience is a unity 
and that the deepest nature of the individual is in some sense akin 
to the deepest nature of the great world about him, then I am ata 
loss to know how such a conception is in any sense a novel one; I had 
supposed that from the very beginning of metaphysical reflection 
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this same doctrine had been held in one form or another. Thus I find 
myself reduced to a dilemma. If Dr. Carr means by sympathy here 
anything that makes his intuition genuinely objective, his doctrine 
loses all of its fascinating novelty; if he means by sympathy merely 
subjective insight into subjective experience, his doctrine is of no 
universal concern. 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Carr—and in this he is doing exactly what 
Bergson has done—makes intuition indistinguishable from intellect. 
In all of his discussions of the concrete problems with which he deals, 
it is an intellectual solution that he offers us. The problem of the 
relation between the mind and the body is solved, not by any ultra- 
intellectual intuition, but by downright reasoning in the orthodox 
fashion. He objects to materialism, that is, the doctrine that body 
produces mind, because it is unintelligible in the light of the facts; 
and phenomenalism he throws aside because of its ‘ absurdity ’; while 
his own theory of ‘ solidarity ’ he presents as a theory which meets the 
demands of an exhaustive analysis of the situation. Likewise, all 
the other special problems are dealt with in a manner which one would 
suppose is the intellectual method. The discussion of the problem of 
perception, for example, is closely related to the realistic position 
(pp. 98 ff.), and might as appropriately have occurred in the writings 
of the neo-realists as in this book on the philosophy of intuition; 
while one would experience considerable difficulty in differentiating 
Dr. Carr’s conception of freedom (cf. particularly p. 205) from that of 
Green and the neo-Hegelians generally. But the whole case is given 
away in our author’s justification of the priority of intuition over the 
intellect. For consider: Why is intuition more reliable or rather 
more ultimate than intellect? The answer is a plain and direct one. 
It is that there is no way of passing from immobility to movement. 
Every attempt of science or philosophy to derive movement is un- 
successful and leads to contradiction, whereas, on the other hand, if 
movement is original we can derive things "’ (p. 34). In other words, 
if you begin with what M. Bergson and Dr. Carr call the point of view 
of intelligence you find yourself in insuperable intellectual difficulties: 
what you need to do is to derive another point of view which will 
relieve your intellectual embarrassment. But, be it noted, you de- 
rive this other point of view because of and by means of the intellect 
itself; without intelligence our minds would remain riveted to the 
point of view of instinct. Now I suppose there is no reason in the 
nature of language why this new point of view should not be called 
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the point of view of intuition, but there is every reason why it should 
not be called ‘ non-intellectual ’; it is, confessedly, the very intellect 
itself that forces the new point of view upon us, and there would seem 
to be no justification at all for kicking down the ladder by which we 
climb. On the showing of the advocates of the new philosophy them- 
selves, then, the cure for intelligence is not a non-intellectual intuition, 
but more intelligence, or, if one prefers, an intellectual intuition—what 
Hegel would doubtless call begreifendes Denken. 

There is one assumption underlying this whole doctrine of intuition 
which one feels should be explicitly stated and definitely challenged. 
It is that the intellect by its very nature deals only with static cate- 
gories, and that, consequently, dynamic and vital categories must 
emerge from some non-intellectual faculty or tendency of the mind. 
Is this assumption justifiable? There is no room here, of course, to 
argue the question in detail. But surely there is something in the 
contention that the whole history of the development of the biological 
and mental sciences contradicts the assumption. To question that 
physiology, biology, psychology, epistemology, and ethics employ 
dynamic categories and to insist that their point of view is ipso facto 
mechanistic seem to some at least to be flying in the face of the facts; 
while to deny that they are sciences is simply to amuse oneself with 
words. Here is an assumption which itself needs further considera- 
tion and without which this intuitional propagandism falls to the 
ground. 

Apart from any considerations of method, Dr. Carr's discussion of 
the particular problems he deals with throws considerable light on 
them and incidentally enhances the significance of the point of view 
of the new philosophy. If space permitted, we might to advantage 
follow him in these discussions. It is possible, however, only to di- 
rect attention to a few particular points. The chapter on “ Percep- 
tion and Memory,” and the one on “ The World of Actions " in which 
the thesis, ‘‘ there are no things, there are only actions,”’ is defended, 
are two of the most interesting chapters in the book and constitute a 
valuable and suggestive contribution to the literature of the problem 
of perception. The chapter on “ The Vital Impulse” throws con- 
siderable light on that dark side of the Bergsonian metaphysics; though 
it remains questionable whether Dr. Carr has satisfactorily explained 
why the ‘ tension ’ of life should ‘ extend ’ in the form of matter, and 
more than questionable whether he has made clear the exact relation 
between the individual centres of organic life and the great onward- 
flowing stream of life whose ‘extension’ the physical universe is. 
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For the new philosophy God and Immortality are still more or less 
dark problems, but Freedom is a blessed reality. ‘“‘ However narrow 
our outlook, our interest, our ideal, we actually do create, we ac- 
tually do bring into existence something not only unforeseen but un- 
foreseeable. It is true we share our freedom with all that lives, 
with life itself, but in our form is registered the greatest amount of 
free creative power which the life-impulse has yet evolved, so far as 
our vision extends” (p. 196). One must close the book, however, 
with the feeling that the question in what sense the creatures are also 
creators (p. 212) is still unanswered. 

I should not be true to my own conviction were I to conclude this 
account without placing on record the fact that, outside of the works 
of Bergson himself, the book before us is, on the whole, the most 
stimulating presentation of the new philosophy which I have chanced 
to meet with. Nowadays when a reviewer finds in his hands ‘ An 
Account of the New Philosophy,’ particularly if his first glance at 
the preface reveals the fact that the writer has the privilege of per- 
sonal acquaintance with the creator of that system of thought, the 
fear arises lest the book before him prove to be nothing but a sort of 
rhapsodic summary of the inspired utterances of the great French 
thinker. But there is nothing of the sort in Dr. Carr’s book. To be 
sure, one could hardly say that there is anything new in it; the ex- 
positor follows his author with conscientious faithfulness, nor does 
he attempt to add aught to the system. The book is, nevertheless, 
a straightforward presentation of the fundamental doctrine of the 
Bergsonian epistemology, and an unusually clear discussion of par- 
ticular problems; it gives evidence on every page that its writer has 
thought the matter through for himself. Indeed, one is inclined to 
feel that Dr. Carr has in some respects at least improved upon M. 
Bergson himself; at any rate, one cannot lay the book aside without 
feeling that his ideas of the Bergsonian point of view have been con- 
siderably clarified. It is a serious argument, admirably sustained and 
forcibly presented by a writer who is firmly convinced that the new 
philosophy offers an easy solution for problems over which the older 
philosophical systems have labored in vain. This word of appre- 
ciation is made all the more gladly since, after a careful study of Dr. 
Carr's work, I still find myself unable to agree that all the difficulties 
which philosophers have hitherto grappled with—to a considerable 
extent unsuccessfully, perhaps—fade away like dew before the morn- 
ing sun at the magic wand of la philosophie nouvelle. 


G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 
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Behavior: an Introduction to Comparative Psychology. By Joun B. 
Watson. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1914.—pp. 
xii, 439. 

Professor Watson's book will perhaps find its greatest usefulness 
as a program of research. Its second chapter, entitled ‘‘ Some Prob- 
lems Enumerated,” offers suggestions for experimental work which, 
carried out, will do much to justify ‘ Behaviorism ’ as a methodologi- 
cal postulate. One is the more willing to admit this because, as any- 
thing more than a convenient delimitation of a field of study, Be- 
haviorism is so defenceless that it seems unkind to attack it. 

The other chapters of the book include one on ‘‘Apparatus and Meth- 
ods "’; two on instinct, with a very clear and interesting presentation 
of the existing state of opinion regarding the origin of instinct; one 
on “ The Experimental Study of Habit Formation,’’ with an excellent 
summary, which however includes no work on invertebrates, of recent 
work on animal learning; chapters on “ The Fixation of Arcs in Habit,” 
on “‘The Abridgement of the Learning Process”’ (by imitation and 
special training methods); on ‘ The Limits of Training in Animals," 
with a discussion of the Elberfeld horses and other gifted animals; 
and on “ Manand Beast."" The book concludes with four chapters on 
sensory discrimination, based entirely on experiments with verte- 
brates. 

Of the various detailed points raised for discussion in these chapters, 
we have space to mention one only. The treatment of the fixation of 
habit arcs attempts to get on without assuming any influence of 
pleasantness or unpleasantness in learning: the successful act is 
‘stamped in’ and the unsuccessful ones are ‘ stamped out,’ not be- 
cause of agreeable or disagreeable consequences, but on the principles 
of frequency and recency, the successful movement being more fre- 
quently performed than the unsuccessful ones, and being the last 
movement performed in a given series. These principles, it may 
however be said in criticism, apply chiefly to that type of learning 
which involves a very slow dropping off of useless movements. The 
rapid type which occurs where strong unpleasantness is involved, 
as for instance the quick learning of Schaeffer's frogs to discriminate 
edible from inedible substances, seems to be due to the consequences 
of the acts. Watson's unwillingness to allow that unpleasant con- 
sequences can be influential in learning is apparently owing to a belief 
that the unpleasantness or pleasantness would have to operate as 
psychic factors: it is perfectly possible, however, to remain true to 
behaviorism and assert that the consequences operate through the 
withdrawing or seeking reactions that they involve. 
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The readers of this Review will be more interested in a considera- 
tion of the author’s general behavioristic position than in criticism of 
details of exposition and interpretation. This position is, briefly, that 
psychology should wholly abandon introspection and confine itself 
to the study of movements. There seem to be several possible de- 
velopments of this general point of view. In the first place, one may 
take the ground that there exist two fields for investigation, that of 
conscious states, to be studied through introspection, and that of 
external behavior, to be studied through external observation. Of 
these one may choose the latter as the more attractive. The easier 
field it certainly is: to some people, however, the conscious experience 
of man or animal will remain more interesting. It may be practically 
more important to know what a creature will do than how he will 
feel about it, but some of us have an incurable and disinterested curi- 
osity to investigate his inner life. The only criticism though, which 
can fairly be made onthe person who chooses behavior as his field of 
study, is that it would seem more appropriate for him not to call him- 
self a psychologist. 

That he does, in Mr. Watson's case, call himself a psychologist is 
due to the fact that he goes further than the position just described 
and denies the right of the true psychologist to exist. Here, again, 
such a denial might be made on two grounds. It might be urged that 
while there is a real domain of psychic phenomena, a real inner aspect 
to behavior, no scientific method for investigating it can be devised; 
that introspection is a failure and that no other method is thinkable. 
This position, however, cannot but involve a challenge to the scien- 
tific spirit. To confess that there exists a department of genuine 
phenomena, for the study of which the human mind is utterly unable 
to devise a method, is humiliating indeed. To avoid making such a 
confession, Professor Watson is really driven to the extremity of de- 
nying that there exists any inner or conscious aspect to behavior what- 
ever, or at least that this aspect consists of nothing but kinaesthetic 
sensations. 

The two phenomena that may be appealed to, the author thinks, 
as giving evidence against his position are the affective processes and 
the image. The former he interprets as instinctive forms of behavior, 
giving himself unnecessary pains here, one would fancy, since all 
psychologists would admit that they have a well-marked behavior or 
movement aspect, though not so many would agree to the Freudian 
contention, made by Professor Watson, that all emotions are derived 
from sex behavior. As for the image, it is reducible, he holds, to 
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slight movements of the muscles concerned with language. Here 
again, one would willingly admit that the image has always a motor 
aspect, and that language processes form animportant part, though by 
no means the whole, of that effect. But to admit that affection and 
the image involve behavior is a long way from saying that they are 
nothing but behavior, and that one’s world of imagery is a world of 
speech habits. It is worth noting that introspection must have led 
Mr. Watson to the conclusion that his mental imagery consists in 
kinaesthetic sensations mainly from his vocal apparatus. We are not 
justified in saying that it was bad introspection on his part: some 
minds may indeed be so poorly furnished with certain elements of 
enjoyment that their possessors live in a world divested of the glow 
of inner colors and the harmony of inner sounds. But the more 
fortunately endowed will reproach them for making their individual 
limitations the universal law. 

The logical outcome of this position will clearly be, not only that 
“there are no centrally initiated processes,’’ but that there are no 
peripherally initiated conscious processes except kinaesthetic ones. 
We are not aware of red as red, but if we are aware at all, we feel only 
the sensations resulting from our movements made in response to 
ether vibrations of a certain wave length. We do not consciously 
experience the peculiar quale of the smell of violets; we experience only 
the sensations of our own deepened breathing and of articulation of 
the word ‘ violets’ under the influence of the vaporous stimulus. 
If we can reduce all conscious experience to kinaesthetic sensations 
resulting from behavior, it may indeed be hoped that methods of 
observing behavior will, on being fully perfected, enable us to record 
the movements and cast aside their accompanying kinaesthetic sen- 
sations as worthless for scientific purposes. But once allow that a 
human being can experience a sensation of color or of taste or of any- 
thing except his own movements, and you have admitted the existence 
of a phenomenon not to be expressed in behavioristic terms. Hence 
the behaviorist must logically hold that he is a being not only in- 
capable of recalling sights and sounds in a world of mental imagery, 
but of consciously experiencing the colors and sounds in the world 
about him. 

It is not necessary to oppose actively such a theory as this: it will 
fall to nothing of its own accord. There will remain the possibility 
of working on problems of behavior and problems of consciousness, 
side by side, with mutual helpfulness; and there will remain our cordial 
appreciation of the clear envisagement of experimental tasks and in- 
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genious devising of methods which make Professor Watson so fruitful 


a worker. 
MARGARET FLoy WASHBURN. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 


The Ego and its Place in the World. By CHARLES GRAY SHAW. New 

York, The MacMillan Company, 1913—pp. xii, 523. 

This work is a treatise on Metaphysics. Its fundamental thesis is 
the reality of the human Ego as realizing itself step by step through 
a process of self-affirmation which at once makes it more of a self and 
brings it into more universal relations with the world-order. The 
three principal stages of this process are; Phenomenality, in which 
the Ego is a centre for self-experience, and which finds its fullest 
realization in the aesthetic experience, by which the Ego reflects into 
itself and enjoys the whole senso-spatial order; Activity, in which the 
Ego through volition interacts with, and thus enters into vital and 
significant relations with the world, which, in turn, is thus known as 
an immanent causal order or World-Will; and Substantiality, in which, 
through intellectual activity, the Ego completely finds itself in con- 
templative unity with the World-Whole or Substance of reality. 
Corresponding to and embodying these three stages of the Ego’s 
progress in self-affirmation and self-realization are respectively the 
aesthetic, the ethical, and the religious life. In the aesthetic exper- 
ience the Ego seems passively to take up the sense-world into itself, 
but even this seeming passivity involves some self-activity and self- 
affirmation. ‘‘ The artistic endeavour is none other than a form of 
ontological striving wherein the human spirit seeks the real in its most 
obvious guise, that of sense’’ (p. 403). In the ethical striving the 
self wills to mould the world to the fashion of its own desires and 
valuations and thus comes to closer quarters with the activistic nature 
of reality. In religion self-affirmation is completed through trans- 
cendence of the empirical world-order and union with the substantial, 
immanent, and universal Ground of causal activity. 

The writer criticises realism and pragmatism; the former for its 
failure to recognize the active function of the self in the constitution 
of experience, the latter for its over-emphasis of the social and the 
utilitarian as criteria of truth, conduct, and reality. Idealism and 
and rationalism he criticises for their failure to give the Ego a content 
or central position in reality. They make experience depend on the 
Ego and then treat the latter as an empty form. His own standpoint 
he calls intellectualistic. The intellect is the supreme phase in the 
activity of the Ego, and through it the world-whole is apprehended. 
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Professor Shaw’s conception of nature is dynamic or energistic. 
His own favorite term for it is activism. All activity he regards as a 
species of volition. The space-world is phenomenal. The reality of 
which it is the expression is the causal order of a universal activity 
immanent in things. Activity involves change and change implies 
time. Hence time is half phenomenal and half real. All causality 
presupposes the trans-temporal or eternal Substance, the Unitary and 
Creative Ground of change. Causality is native to reality in the 
form of immanent activity (p. 277). This is the World-Will of which 
nature and the self are dual forms. The will to selfhood is the mean- 
ing and purpose of nature. As for the Ego or Self it is variously de- 
scribed as a Deed-Act (Fichte), Vollthat (Eucken), complete self- 
affirmation, a centralizing, totalizing, ontological impulse, etc. 

The author vigorously and repeatedly protests against the medio- 
critising tendencies of contemporary life and thought, and especially 
against the undue influence of industrialism, socialism and democracy 
in philosophy. He evidently holds that these influences largely ac- 
count for the failure of philosophy in metaphysics and in ethics to do 
justice to the place of the unique and the individual. He repudiates 
the validity of social categories of truth and exclusively social norms 
of conduct. He argues that the over-emphasis on the social is the 
chief source of the illusions of the day. He denies that the true spiri- 
tual destiny of the Ego is contained in social service or self-sacrifice. 
He holds that all the higher religious thought, with the exception of 
Buddhism, proclaims in some degree the self-same truth which is the 
burden of his work—the self-affirmation of the Ego, which is the true 
goal of both nature and society. The Ego is the centre and goal of 
dialectics. Reality is won and possessed only through the act of 
affirmation which is the total deed of the Ego. 

Scientism cannot contain reality nor rationalism create it. It is 
created and comprehended through the Ego’sfreeself-affirmation. The 
writer's standpoint for the interpretation of reality is an activistic 
intellectualism. Reality is a world in which the self attains true self- 
hood by free activity, of which the highest stage is intellect. Sense, 
will, and intellect are the three stages in this process of self-realization 
through self-affirmation. Automatic action is idealess activity; 
ideo-motor action is ordinary volition as accompanied by conscious- 
ness; free activity is volition dominated by the intellect. 

The following are typical of his treatment of classical metaphysical 
problems. Thinghood is the synthesis and cause of qualities. Space 
is the phenomenal expression of activity, and indeed, of will. All 
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culture is the despatialisation of mind. Time is the activistic ex- 
pression of change. Mind and Body are opposite and correlated ex- 
pressions of the interactivity of things in a cosmical system of imma- 
nent causality which involves the substantial reality of the world-will. 
In causal interactivity there is no tranference of states or qualities; 
there is an incitement from one thing which evokes a unique reaction 
in another thing. All forms of being are causally disposed. The 
world is an interactive system of centres of causality. The world is 
a vast field of action where the Ego, by interplay with its comple- 
mentary opposites, affirms itself. Ideals and values are the creation 
or self-affirmation of the Ego in its world. Thus the Ego creates its 
own world of spiritual life and its content is culture. Just what cul- 
ture is we are nowhere clearly told. 

Reality is finally defined as that which cannot be resisted. The 
writer’s theory is an aristocratic and individualistic doctrine of the 
cumulative development of selfhood in a world fitted for just this 
end. By ceaseless self-affirmation the Ego comes to ever closer 
quarters with reality, which it grasps and with which it unites itself 
by an activity of contemplative intellection. 

I have tried to give a fair summary of the outstanding doctrines of 
a curiously constructed and perplexingly written book. A notable 
feature of it is the wealth of references to and citations from the 
literature of philosophy and religion and from belletristic literature, 
especially from recent and contemporaneous European writings. 
These citations and references often appear in pertinent contexts and 
are happy and illuminating. Often they raise the doubt whether the 
author does not read much more into his literary authorities than 
really belongs there. The books abounds in quaint and striking dicta. 
It abounds also in clumsy and obscure and sometimes even in un- 
grammatical sentences (perhaps due in part to careless proofreading). 
One annoying feature is the constant use of ‘ where’ to introduce a 
sentence in places where the usages of good English demand ‘ whereas’ 
or ‘ while.’ The book reads as though it consisted of a lengthy and 
not carefully articulated series of lectures thrown together. The 
author doubles upon his tracks again and again and wanders round 
and round. I have much sympathy with many of the views expressed 
but I am sure that, had I not gone to the reading of this book with 
views akin to the writer’s already formed, I should not have been 
convinced or even much instructed. There is scarcely any sustained 
argumentation or logical progression in the book. It presents a mass 
of apercus, reflexions, intuitions and citations repeated in a variety of 
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contexts. It claims to be a piece of philosophical dialectics but there 
is neither impulsion or compulsion in the dialectics. They do not 
move. It does not really grapple and wrestle with the fundamental 
problems of metaphysics. For example, there is no adequate exami- 
nation of the problems of space, time, causality or the psycho-physi- 
cal problem. The author’s literary flank-turning movements do not 
circumvent theenemy. The most basic of all metaphysical problems— 
that of monism and pluralism—he simply skirts around, firing a few 
blank cartridgesat it. I fail tograsp the import of the discussion of 
Immanent Causality and Ground or to see wherein his theory of In- 
teractivity is an advance in the treatment of the psycho-physical 
problem.  Itis a pity that Mr. Shaw has not rigorously exercised upon 
his material the activity of self-criticism and striven harder for clear- 
ness, cogency, and progress in the development of his thesis. There 
is red meat in it but there is altogether too much gristle and fat. In 
spite of my own agreement with many of his positions and admiration 
for his command of literature, 1 am bound to say that the book is re- 


dundant, obscure, and unconvincing. 
Josernu A. LEIGHTON. 


Tue Onto STATE UNIVERSITY. 
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What Can I Know? An Inquiry into Truth, its Nature, the Means of its At- 
tainment, and its Relations to the Practical Life. By GrorGe TRUMBULL 
Lapp. New York, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1914—pp. vi, 311. 

The preface to this volume appears to foreshadow a series of kindred treat- 
ises on the philosophy of life. Professor Ladd classifies the principal human 
problems as four, ‘“‘What can I know? What ought I todo? What should I 
believe? What may I hope?’’ Each of these presupposes and builds upon 
the solution of its predecessors. But the first is “for every man fundamental 
and controlling in his attempt to find answers to the other three questions. 
We shall, therefore, consider this question first of all” (p. vi). 

The problem of knowledge, as thus posited, may be analyzed in two con- 
trasted ways. What can I know, may be interpreted as a question concerning 
the knowledge of the race. Or the personal question may be brought into the 
foreground. What can J know as a member of the human family, but myself 
a personal unit, with individual problems and limitations, in special circum- 
stances, with my own needs and hopes and fears? Professor Ladd’s discussion 
is directed to both phases of the problem. Out of his prolonged and deep re- 
flection on philosophical principles he formulates a succinct, but coherent 
doctrine of knowledge. The psychology of knowing, the history of science, 
the progress of art, and morals, and religion are cited to show what knowledge 
is, according to its several degrees and forms. The nature of knowledge, its 
relation to reality, its presuppositions and its fundamental laws, the principal 
conflicting estimates of its validity, its chief attested results, these are passed 
in review in so far as they can readily be brought to the notice of the plain 
man. But, throughout, the practical and personal aim is also kept in mind. 
So we have epistemology put to concrete use in counsels to the seeker after 
truth which are intended to save him on the one hand from agnostic despair 
and on the other from sluggish reliance on common-sense or mere authority, 
which shall encourage him to use his powers while avoiding the temptation to 
overstep them, which shall guide him to a sound knowledge and a reasonable 
faith at the same time that they guard him against the hope of infallible 
certainty or the belief that in his thinking this has been attained. 

These far-reaching questions, as we have intimated, are answered by Pro- 
fessor Ladd from the point of view which he has reached in his own long course 
of reflective thinking. For the most part, his results are not only wholesome 
and constructive in themselves, but they are stated in moderate terms. Later 
novelties in the epistemological field are also taken into account, though it 
cannot be said that the distinguished author gives to many of them a very 
hearty welcome. Pragmatism, neo-realism, Bergsonian intuition, the plural- 
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istic universe, all come in for criticism, for sharper thrusts indeed than any of 
the classical theories, except those which advocate a skeptical view of thought 
or a mechanical analysis of the real world. And as the doctrine is positive, 
so the style is planned for the comprehension of the knower little versed in 
technical forms. Without writing down to the level of the plain man, Pro- 
fessor Ladd has been at pains to phrase his conclusions as simply as might be. 
It may be questioned, however, whether more could not be accomplished ia 
this direction. In particular, it would be a gain if the several chapters were 
preceded, in the English fashion, by summaries of their contents. It would 
also aid if in each case a review were added at the close. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Les inconnus de la biologie déterministe. Par A. de GRAMONT LESPARRE. 

Paris, F. Alcan, 1914—pp. 297. 

By biologie déterministe the author means not a positive science but a phi- 
losophy constructed upon the assumptions of a purely physico-chemical biology. 
Such a biology assumes that all organic activities are capable of explanation as 
reflex actions, and that ultimately nervous functions can be reduced to mani- 
festations of physical energy. It regards consciousness as an epiphenomenon 
having no essential part to play in the life of the organism. The author's 
purpose is to examine these assumptions in their application to various biological 
and psychological problems, and more particualrly in their application to the 
problems of human activity. He discusses, in successive chapters, sensation, 
life, memory and heredity, intelligence, instinct, will, and the emotions, and 
seeks to show in each of these fields that physico-chemical explanation en- 
counters an ‘unknown’ which creates an insurmountable difficulty. It is a 
pure assumption to suppose that, in the stages between the lower animals on 
whose behavior the theory of tropisms is based and the higher animals, no new 
principles appear. It is equally an assumption to suppose that physical and 
chemical laws can give a complete account of life; the contrary is in fact more 
likely. The truth is that memory, heredity, and instinct are insoluble mys- 
teries; the alleged refutations of freedom merely beg the question. Intelli- 
gence, though not essentially more transcendental than memory or heredity, 
at least brings the difficulties into clearer relief. The fact that a series of 
conscious states can know itself as a series compels us to assume an intellectual 
principle distinct from matter, a principle active, simple, and autonomous. 
The individual intellect, however, seems not to manifest itself except in con- 
nection with the body. The author accepts the general principle of evolution 
but believes that Darwinian evolution, as a complete explanation, has broken 
down. In any case evolution cannot be regarded as the sole property of a 


mechanistic metaphysics. 
EORGE H. SABINE. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI. 
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Berkeleys System. Ein Beitrag sur Geschichte und Systematik des Idealismus. 
Von Dr. Ertcn Casstrer. (Philosophische Arbeiten, viii Band, 2 Heft.) 
Giessen, Alfred Tépelmann, 1914.—pp. vi, 169. 

This monograph is an examination of Berkeley's philosophy from the point 
of view of the ‘critical’ school. It contains nothing essentially new, but the 
critical implications in Berkeley are suggestively brought out. 

Berkeley at the outset denies the existence of general abstract ideas, and 
recognizes only the particulars of experience. Yet he goes on to develop 
between them a system of relations, which form the proper subject-matter of 
judgments. One particular may come to stand as a sign for an indefinite 
number of others, both real and possible. The resulting significant idea, in 
its representative function, Cassirer compares in detail with Kant's ‘schema,’ 
and regards the two as essentially identical. So he traces through Berkeley's 
system a rational element, which with the growth of Berkeley's thought ap- 
proaches more and more closely that of the critical system. Within the field 
of particular ideas there is retained a definite distinction between subjective 
and objective, between appearance and reality, a distinction whose criterion 
lies in the regular and unitary system of laws according to which nature opera- 
tes. ‘The connection of ideas, which in the first place was based on custom 
and experience, is transformed into a rational system, in which any earlier 
member is connected with all coming ones through the unity of order and of 
law” (p. 156). While Berkeley rejected the infinitesimals of the Newtonian 
and Leibnizian mathematics, and the absolute space and time of Newton, on 
the ground that they are alleged metaphysical realities of a kind inaccessible 
even to any possible experience, he accepted the whole Newtonian construction 
of natural law. This saved his idealism from dissolving into mysticism. In 
the laws of nature, it is true, we do not directly discern a rational necessity; 
we learn them as given in experience. But their absolutely rational character 
is guaranteed by the nature of the deity, the expression of whose will they are. 
Here, in the unitary, rational character of the world, viewed as a natural lan- 
guage of the deity, there is room for the central position of the critical philoso- 
phy, and almost an implication of it. 

This is a bare summary of the principal conclusions of Cassirer. He makes 
a detailed analysis, often very illuminating, of the successive writings, with 
special emphasis on the later and perhaps less familiar ones. The work is 
marred by some unneccessary repetition, and a certain lack of orderly move- 
ment, but is of decided value as a study of Berkeley and of the critical position 
itself. There is an appendix on Arthur Collier. 

The monograph is one of an extended series of studies of particular men and 
movements in philosophy, produced by the ‘critical’ school. These works 
have greatly contributed to the clear development of the school itself, and 
have thrown light from a definite angle upon the subjects treated. It would 
be in the interests of clear thinking if both pragmatists and neo-realists in 
America would clarify their positions by just such detailed historical analyses 
in terms of their own distinctive principles. J. ForsytaH CRAwrorp. 

COLLEGE. 
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Henri Bergson: An Account of his Lifeand Philosophy. By Avcot Rune and 
Nancy MAPGARET Pau. London, Macmillan and Company, 1914.—pp. 
vii, 245. 

In the preface to this work the author says that it runs on parallel lines with 
another volume which he has written in Swedish as a companion to the six 
volumes of his translations of Bergson’s works. The Swedish manuscript was 
discussed in detail with Miss Paul, one of the English translators of Matiére 
et Mémoire, and to her the author gives the credit for the form in which the 
work appears. 

The book is simply a summary of Bergson's views. ‘‘The main principles 
and most important applications (of the new philosophy) are set out at length 
and in language closely following Monsieur Bergson’s own, though rarely by 
quotation except when passages are taken from sources inaccessible without 
difficult research. Detailed criticism of opposing doctrines is for the most 
part either omitted or very much abridged, and arguments in support are 
shortened” (p. v). The purpose for which the book has been written is two- 
fold: ‘To bring out in the minds of some who have already studied the great 
works of this great thinker a clearer outline of what they have read," and to 
“serve others as a more or less popular introduction to his thought and as a 
work of occasional reference’’ (p. vi). The first chapter, which purports to 
be biographical, contains numerous quotations from works of Bergson that 
are difficult of access, and for that reason is one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in the book. 

Considering the purpose which the author has in mind, the book is a good 
one. The summaries are, on the whole, clear and fairly comprehensive, 
though one could wish that the author had touched upon some aspects of the 
new philosophy which he has largely omitted from consideration; there is, 
for example, no detailed discussion of the problem of intuition which some, at 
least, feel is one of the most fundamental problems with which Bergson deals. 
But the book does well what it undertakes to do. One who may have the 
temerity to desire an evaluation of the new philosophy, however, will seek in 
vain here for assistance, except in so far as a faithful and tolerably exhaustive 
restatement of what Bergson himself has already said with remarkable lucidity 
may be helpful. The authorapparently feels that he is dealing with a ‘ new 
revelation’ (p. 35), and consequently he seldom allows himself to venture be- 
yond the ipse dixit of the master. 

The book is admirably printed on good paper. A very clear portrait of 


Professor Bergson faces the title page. 
G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 


Pragmatism and French Voluntarism. By L. SusAN Stessinc. Girton 
College Studies, No. 6. Cambridge University Press, 1914.—pp. 168. 
The author of this compact little volume writes from the standpoint of 

intellectualism, and consequently is committed from the beginning to a criti- 
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cal attitude toward pragmatism and French voluntarism, especially toward 
that development of voluntarism which is represented by Bergsonian Intui- 
tionism. Nevertheless, her treatment of these ‘New Philosophers’ shows 
that she ‘‘is not blind to the interest and importance of M. Bergson’s work.” 
She distinguishes carefully between M. Bergson’s anti-intellectualism and the 
anti-intellectualism of the pragmatists. Both fail to give a satisfactory ac- 
count of truth, but with the pragmatist it is because he identifies truth with one 
of its consequences, while with the Bergsonian intuitionist it is because he 
identifies truth with reality. Throughout the discussion of pragmatism the 
author assumes that pragmatism asa whole adopts the notion of truth pre- 
sented by James in The Meaning of Truth, that ‘ what works is true and rep- 
resents a reality for the individual for whom it works." Thus in the con- 
sideration of the relation between truth and utility M. Bergson and his dis- 
ciples are at the opposite pole from pragmatism. For while M. Bergson con- 
demns the intellect because it is pragmatic, the pragmatists condemn any view 
of the intellect which makes it not pragmatic. For M. Bergson utility is rather 
synonymous with error than with truth. Where pragmatists substitute will 
and desire for the intellect, Bergsonians substitute the mystic faculty of in- 
tuition. These constitute two of the three ways offered by voluntarism for 
the solution of problems which the intellect has thus far left unsolved. The 
author classifies these methods as: (1) solution by extra-rational choice, such as 
the “will to believe’’ of James and the “wager” of Pascal; (2) solution by 
means of action, which constitutes part of the pragmatic method; (3) solution 
by means of intuition. 

The criticism which the author passes on these three methods is that they 
are not solutions at all. The antinomies which they are supposed to solve 
are antinomies of reason and must be solved by reason. Any extra-rational 
solution is merely a confession that the problem is insoluble. The way to 
further advance lies, she thinks, in the complete development of the intellect, 
not in a resort to anti-intellectualistic methods. 

The book as whole is stimulating, if only for the questions which it raises 
in the mind of the reader. The author’s grouping of voluntarists may seem 
at times more or less arbitrary, and her treatment of other questions than that 
concerning the nature of truth somewhat confusing. In passing it may be 
remarked that the treatment of Fouillée’s philosophy of Jdées-forces should 
properly have been reserved for a separate work; for the author's general dis- 
cussion of voluntarism and pragmatism, as opposed to intellectualism, leaves 
little room for an adequate treatment of a philosopher who was at once a 
voluntarist and an intellectualist, and who opposed with equal vigor the in- 
tuitionism of M. Bergson and the pragmatism of James. 

ALMA Rosa THORNE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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La morale della simpatia. Saggio sopra l’etica di Adamo Smith nella storia del 
pensiero inglese. Da Lupovico Limentani. Genova, A. F. Formiggini, 
1914.—pp. xvi, 260. 

In a book, J presupposti formali della indagine etica, published in 1913, Signor 
Limentani developed an emotionalistic ethical point of view. In order to 
illustrate the fruitfulness of such a tendency in ethics, he was led to study the 
Scottish school which had brought this type of theory to a remarkable degree 
of maturity, and to examine particularly the Theory of Moral Sentiments 
of Adam Smith, in which the work of this school reached its culmination. 
This study has more than historical value, as our author declares, because the 
ethics of our own age has received its most characteristic impress from psy- 
chology and sociology and in this respect bears a resemblance to the English 
ethics of experience which anticipated it. The sentimental school represents 
a double reaction against the socalled rationalistic or intellectualistic systems, 
both because it regards the rationalistic method as an inadequate instrument 
of knowledge and because it looks upon reason as an inadequate determinant 
of moral conduct. But in order to succeed, Signor Limentani points out, 
it had to substitute for the vague and indefinite notion of sentiment the idea 
of some particular function of the affective life that operates in the discrimi- 
nation of moral good from moral evil, of some particular pleasures and pains 
which attach themselves to the experience of our own conduct and that of 
others, and express themselves in the ethical judgment. And here is where 
Adam Smith advances beyond his predecessors. In sympathy he offers a 
principle both of the motivation of conduct and of the recognition of values, 
a principle which stands at the center of those intra-individual and inter-indi- 
vidual relations into which the moral life strictly understood resolves itself. 
The defects of his system are due, not to the nature of the method employed 
by him, but to his failure to apply it rigorously enough; not to his choice of 
subject-matter, but co his failure to delimit it adequately, to his insuffi- 
cient appreciation of the need of recognizing its peculiar denotation, as for 
example, when he fails to differentiate the field of utilitarian valuation from 
that of aesthetic valuation. 

Signor Limentani’s book is not only an interesting exposition of Adam 
Smith's ethical theory, but a valuable contribution to the study of the develop- 
ment of the English anti-intellectualistic movement. It impresses one as a 
scholarly work that is based upon a careful examination of the sources and a 
wide acquaintance with the literature of the subject, and it is written in a clear 
and pleasing style. Among the parts which many readers will find particu- 
larly helpful are the sections (VI and VII) dealing with justice, prudence, and 
benevolence, and the problem of the relation between the Theory of Moral 
Sentiments and the Wealth of Nations. The author shows the untenable- 
ness of the view that the two works contradict one another, that Smith the 
moralist bases conduct upon sympathy while Smith the economist bases it 
upon egoism, as well as of the view that he makes an artificial distinction be- 
tween an abstract homo ethicus and an abstract homo economicus for the pur- 
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pose of treating each one of them singly, seeking the specific laws of conduct 


which govern each. 
FRANK THILLY. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


La filosofia di Giordano Bruno. Da Erminio TroiLo. Roma, 2 vols., 1914.— 

pp. 160, 166. 

These two little volumes, the first of which appeared in 1907 and is now 
reprinted, are devoted to Bruno's Philosophy of Nature and his Philosophy of 
Mind. Bruno is for Professor Troilo the punto di arrivo of the great thought 
of the Renaissance and the true glory of Italian thought. The process of 
reaction against the Middle Ages culminates in a philosophic revolution, the 
simple formula of which is comprehended in the word nature. Volume I con- 
tains chapters on ‘‘The Renaissance and the Philosophy of Nature,” “ Anti- 
metaphysics,"’ ‘Bruno’s Works,” Coincidence of Opposites,”” and 
“Natural Philosophy.” Volume II discusses “the subjective philosophy”’ 
of Bruno, which according to our author has never received adequate atten- 
tion, and contains chapters on “ The First Philosophy and its Dependent Dis- 
ciplines,"’ ‘‘The Rights of the Spirit,” ‘The Doctrine of Knowledge,” “ Eth - 
ics,” and ‘Conclusion: The Value and Real Efficacy of the Brunonian 
Thought.” 

Professor Troilo regards the nature-philosophy of Bruno as one of the great - 
est constructions of the human mind, which reaches magnificent heights and 
depths and is a marvelous symphony of science, philosophy, and poetry. It 
is a resolute negation of all transcendentalism and therefore an anti-metaphys- 
ical philosophy, a philosophy that excludes all teleologism, for which reason 
Professor Troilo calls it a philosophia prima. ‘‘A system which puts the 
immanent reality in place of the transcendent, which substitutes for the dual- 
ism of the natural and the supernatural the absolute unity of nature, which 
dissolves the finite in the infinite, is prima philosophia.” 

FRANK THILLY. 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Essai sur I’ Immortalité au Point de Vue du Naturalisme Evolutionniste. Par 
ARMAND SABATIER. Paris, 1911, Fischbacher.—pp. xxix, 291. 
Immortality is to be distinguished from persistence of matter; the latter 

no one disputes. It is the persistence of the various configurations or the 

various modes of organization of matter that is understood by immortality; 
this is what is called in question. The character of the affirmation or negation 
of immortality cannot be scientific, in the strict sense of the term: the subject 

matter is such as to preclude the possibility of scientific investigation. M. 

Sabatier believes, however, that, with the development of the spiritistic sciences, 

so despised once, but now fast winning the favor of scientists, the subject mat- 

ter of immortality will be brought within the ken of exact scientific study. 
For the present, however, the discussion of the problem must be mainly 
philosophic, though when the scientist takes it up as a philosopher, he has the 
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advantage over the philosopher of being able to make the starting point of 
his study a body of exact knowledge. The problem, as the scientist-philoso- 
pher would state it, then, is this: are there any analogies in the inorganic or 
organic subhuman world, as science knows it, which would form presumptive 
grounds for the belief in immortality of man? 

The continued existence of material configurations, which is the immor- 
tality from the point of view of science, is a very rarely observed phenomenon 
in inorganic nature. In the organic realm, i. ¢., in that realm in which the 
germinative protoplasma constitutes the basis of life, the phenomenon is com- 
mon. This phenomenon isto be attributed tothe peculiar qualities of rejuve- 
nation or le pouvoir d’amorce of the protoplasma. The quality is an inherent 
capacity of the protoplasma to ‘‘draw from ambiant conditions new elements 
whereby to replace the old and used-up ones.’’ The pouvoir d’amorce is 
not, however, unconditioned: it is conditioned rather upon the capacity of 
organic forms to “orient themselves in the sense of evolution."” Now man 
being a part of nature, and whatever future life there may be being also a part 
of nature, the same law of rejuvenation must hold good about man and must 
therefore attest to his immortality. But cannot human immortality, like 
animal, consist in mere terrestrial recreation? This is made impossible by 
the relation of nervous and vital energies: the former grows at the expense of 
the latter and, if the process is allowed to go far enough, there will come a 
moment in the development of the human protoplasma in which the reduced 
vital energy will no longer be able to support the highly developed nervous 
energy; a dis-equilibrium and a final collapse of the human being are thus 
bound to come. The increasing cases of nervous malady, the ever growing 
use of tobacco and intoxicants bespeak the death of the human protoplasma. 
The inherent inability, and contradiction in the law of the protoplasma leads 
one strongly to infer that man lives beyond the grave, unless, of course, one 
chooses to limit the law of re-creation to the terrestrial sphere. M. Sabatier 
believes in the existence of a “psychos"’ permeating the universe and in the 
existence of a psychic protoplasma of which the material protoplasma is the 
form and also the organ of accumulation of the “psychos.” But this in no 
way changes his purely naturalistic arguments for immortality. He also 
incidentally treats the reader to a theory of art of his own, according to which 
art is an unilateral activity whereby the “psychos” is, at first, concentrated 
into plastic forms and is then gradually absolved. 

GEorGE GETCHEV. 


Benedicti De Spinoza Opera Quotquot Reperta Sunt. Edited by J. VAN VLOTEN 
AND J. P. N. Lanp. Third Edition. Four volumes.—pp. I, x, 273; II, 
331; III, 247; IV, VIII, 249. The Hague, Martin Nijhoff, 1914. 

This edition, like the second which appeared in 1895, is in substance a re- 
print of the first, 1882-83, except for the omission of the Hebrew grammar. 
The change is in mechanical details. There are four small volumes instead of 
the three small ones of the second edition, or the two large ones of the first. 
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The first volume contains the Ethics and Improvement of the Understanding, 
the second, the Political and the Theologico-Political Treatise, the third, the 
letters, and the fourth, the Short Treatise, the version of Descartes, and the 
Treatise on the Rainbow. The large black print and the handiness of the vol- 
umes make this the most convenient edition of this very important work. 
KATHERINE EVERETT GILBERT. 


The following books also have been received: 

History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century. Vol. 1V. By Joun 
THEODORE Merz. Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood and Sons, 
1914.—pp. xii, 825. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1913-1914. N.S., Vol. XIV. London, 
Williams and Norgate, 1914.—pp. 438. 

Genetic Theory of Reality. By James Marx Batpwin, New York and 
London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915.—pp. ix, 355. $2.00. 

Psychology, General and Applied. By HuGO MUNSTERBERG. New York and 
London, D. Appleton and Company, 1914.—pp. xiv, 487. 

A History of Psychology. By Otto KiemM. Translated by Emm Cari 
Witm and PintNerR. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1914.— 
pp. xiv, 380. 

Introduction to the Science of Ethics. By TuzoporE DeLaGcuna. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1914.—pp. vi, 414. 

The Principle of Individuality in the Philosophy of Thomas Hili Green. By 
Harvey GATES TOWNSEND. Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No. 10. New 
York, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1914.—pp. v, 90. 

Readings in Political Philosophy. By Francis WILLIAM COKER. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1914.—pp. xv, 573- 

Fundamental Sources of Efficiency. By FLetcHerR DurRetvt. Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1914.—pp. 364. $2.50 net. 

The Modern City and Its Problems. By Freperic C. Howe. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1915.—pp. vii, 390. $1.50 net. 

L’intelligence sympathique. Par GupMUuNDUR FINNBOGASON. Traduit par 
André Courmont. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1913.—pp. 239. 

Studi Vichiani. G1ovANNI GENTILE. Messina, Guiseppe Principato, 1915. 


—pp. 458. 
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The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics; 
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entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. = Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mébt. = Revue de 
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Zeitschrift fir Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


Sensation and Imagination. BERTRAND RusseLt. The Monist, XXV, 1, 

pp. 28-44. 

The difference between sensation and imagination is a difference, not in 
the object, but in the relation. Sometimes, though rarely, their objects may 
be identical, and still they are intrinsically distinguishable. Different re- 
lations to objects are involved in the two cases. In sensation the object is 
given as ‘now,’ i. e., as simultaneous with the subject, whereas in imagination 
the object is given without any temporal relation to the subject, 7. ¢., to the 
present time. Whatever time-relation may exist between the subject and 
the object imagined, no time-relation is implied by the fact that the imagining 
occurs. This theory accounts for what is called the ‘unreality’ of things 
merely imagined. This unreality consists in their absence of date, which will 
also explain fully their irrelevance to physics. This theory of the difference 
between sensation and imagination, according to our author, is more adequate 
than the other theories. First, the difference in causal relation to stimulus 
presupposes a knowledge of external reality, and theories of our knowledge of 
external reality generally rely on sensation to the exclusion of imagination. 
Secondly, the theory that images can be called up at will, in a way in which ob- 
jects of sense cannot be called up, is also inadequate: our imaginations are 
also limited by our imaginative powers. Thirdly, the difference in force and 
vividness fails when we think of the powerful, compelling images which a 
strong emotion often brings with it. Lastly, those who attempt to distinguish 
sensations from images by the belief in their ‘reality,’ forget that this differ- 
ence in respect of their reality must be derivative from some other simpler 
difference,—from the difference in the relation to objects. Dreams and hal- 
lucinations are to be classed mainly, though not wholly, with images. 

Sun Hv. 
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On Psychology as a Science of Selves. JosEPHINE NAsH CurTis. Am. J. Ps., 

XXVI, 1, pp. 68-98. 

Miss Calkins said first that the psychology of selves is as valid a point of 
view as the psychology of mental content. Later, she regarded self psy- 
chology as a reconciliation between structural and functional psychology. 
Still later, it was claimed to be the most natural, consistent, and effective form 
of psychology; for both structure and function, considered apart from their 
significance to a self, are abstractions. Miss Calkins’s conception of the self 
is not clear. She regards it as a fact that cannot be further defined, but can 
be described in terms of contrast with other selves. She identifies the self 
with the plain man’s self, though the latter ought to include the body and soul. 
James’s conception of the self is different from that of Miss Calkins. Instead 
of taking it as ultimate, he finds the ever present self in certain motions in the 
head. But self-consciousness for him is not primordial and is sometimes ab- 
sent. The self for Miss Calkins has several characters. First, it is persistent. 
On this point, it may be remarked that non-persistence is true of the self in 
an equally valid sense, and that not only a self, but also a function can persist. 
Secondly, the self is unique. But ideas and functions and things are also 
unique; moreover, in such cases as losing one’s self in a book, the uniqueness 
does not seem toapply. Thirdly, the self is complex, though Miss Calkins has 
not shown that complexity is less true of ideas and functions. In the fourth 
place, the relatedness of the self to other selves is important since Miss Calkins 
defines consciousness in terms of it and regards it as including the other three 
characters. This means that a part of the self would include the whole. Miss 
Calkins does not clearly distinguish between the self as knower and the self 
as known, though her psychology indicates such a distinction. A further 
difficulty with the conception of the self is that the study of the relatedness is 
limited rather arbitrarily to certain things. Another criticism is that the 
plain man’s self is a logical meaning or interpretation of certain immediate 
data; in fact, Miss Calkins says herself that she is more interested in the mean- 
ing or value of consciousness. In the method of self-psychology, introspection 
is reflection rather than observation, and is therefore a logical and not a scien- 
tific method. __Its problem is not primarily to describe, but to understand and 
apply its results. For the results obtained no account of the conditions has: 
been given, hence we cannot verify them. Secondly, they are limited to the 
traditional topics of psychology instead of extending to all relations of the 
self. They are obtainable simply by reasoning in the arm-chair. To conclude, 
Miss Calkins’s argument for the self as a basal fact isnot convincing. Natural- 
ness is no merit, since science must be abstract and not common-sense-like. 
As to consistency, self-psychology has not been thoroughly worked out. It 
is not effective either in stimulating further research or in helping such sciences 
as sociology and ethics, which are older than it. Judged by ordinary stand- 
ards, self-psychology is a logical and metaphysical, but not a scientific study. 

YvuEN R. CHao. 
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Qualities, Relations, and Things. Morris R. Cowen. J. of Ph., Psy., and 

Sci. Meth., XI, 23, pp. 617-627. 

This article continues a controversy with Professor Lovejoy, concerning 
primary and secondary qualities, and relations and qualities. The first point 
at issue between them concerns the status of secondary qualities in scientific 
explanation. Does science make use of the category of subjectivity in dealing 
with colors, and secondary qualities, and if so, is it essential to scientific pro- 
cedure? The second point of disagreement concerns the possibility of the 
same object having different colors in different relations at the same time. 
Is there anything inherently contradictory in such a conception? Mr. Cohen 
replies in the negative to both questions. A discussion of relations and quali- 
ties has been advanced by Mr. Lovejoy, in connection with the consideration 
of primary and secondary qualities. According to Mr. Cohen, as he now de- 
fines his position, the distinction between qualities and relations is a shifting 
one. Qualities, which constitute the ‘nature’ of a thing, may be defined as 
internal relations; ¢. e., relations within the system that constitutes the ‘thing.’ 
A thing contains a group of characters, which remain invariant so long as the 
thing remains. Thus a banker who fails to issue credits or receive deposits, 
ceases to be a banker. But such internal relations, while invariant within a 
given system, change with the context. Thus all transformations involve a 
readjustment between the inner and outer relations—between quality and 
external relationships. This view does not involve the doctrine of the rela- 
tivity of knowledge, but is based on change as observed. The invariant re- 
lations may be called rules in the process of the transformation of things; but 
rules which are immanent in reality, not ina mind apart. Professor Lovejoy's 
objections to this point of view are reviewed, and all are shown to be irrelevant. 
In concluding, it is remarked that pan-subjectivism and pan-objectivism come 
to the same thing, theoretically, although there is a practical difference based 
on words and symbols and the meanings we have come to associate with them. 
In this regard pan-objectivism seems best. Professor Lovejoy maintains that 
the category of ‘things’ is fundamental. But hard impenetrable things break 
up, under scientific investigation, into relational complexes and lose their 
grossness. The realism of hard things is an out-cropping of the pre-scientific 


Adam within us. 
D. T. Howarb. 


Are Realism and Relativity Incompatible? H.G. HARTMANN. J. of Ph., Psy., 

and Sci. Meth., XI, 22, pp. 600-607. 

Realism and relativity are not as Professor Lovejoy characterizes them, 
“incongruous motives.” The relativist must contrast the general depend- 
ence of each object upon all with a particular object’s dependence on other 
specific objects in a given situation which amounts to independence. Scien- 
tific study discovers disconnections to be as positive as connections. Fur- 
thermore, abstract relativity must be reconciled with the abstract principle of 
conservation: i. ¢., the extinction of one term conditions the rise of another. 
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Terms therefore can never be resolved into mere relations. But without de- 
pendence there can be no independence, since the qualities of objects demand 
certain situations for realization, and no single situation can exhaust an ob- 
ject’s actuality. Independence, or the existence of terms, is thus implied in 
our conception of a thing, but the nature of terms must also be investigated. 
We must face the problem of the one-and-the-many. Bergson disregards the 
obvious resistance to analysis of simple units of knowledge, and more es- 
pecially that of complex synthetic units of experience. Chemists and phys- 
icists who seek an elementary substance or unit, and Professor Lovejoy, who 
seeks a sensory quale, admit the lower limit and postulate a simple term, but 
tend to disregard pluralism and independence. We may, with the realists and 
Locke, also assert complex terms, under conditions, to be ultimate. But no 
one set of conditions, with its result, will have a monopoly on reality. 
Marion D. CRANE. 


Relativism. NorBERT WIENER. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XI, 21, 

Pp. 561-577. 

Views that a self-sufficient experience, 7. ¢., one not depending on anything 
else, exists may claim one such experience or object, or more than one. The 
latter position is equivalent toclaiming that things canexist inisolation. Such 
an object could never come into our experience, for, in doing so, it would cease 
to be entirely self-dependent. The absolutist taking the former position shows 
that our experience must be coherent in cross-section and in sagittal section 
but we can not follow him in his assertion that there must be one completely 
self-sufficient experience. The absolute could never come into relation with 
its appearences without contradicting itself. Hence neither theory of self- 
sufficient experience is valid. We are forced to maintain that no knowledge is 
self-sufficient, consequently none is absolutely certain, none merely derived. 
We will call this view relativism. It is in agreement with pragmatism and 
Bergsonianism in its anti-intellectualism. It differs from pragmatism if the 
latter claims as absolute truth such propositions as Schiller’s sophistical 
“Man is the measure of all things." In distinction from Bergsonianism it 
postulates no dichotomies between life and matter, purpose and mechanism, 
etc. Bradley’s argument that an ultimate uncertainty of things would itself 
be a certainty overlooks the fact that a doubt may be only extremely plau- 
sible, not certain. Claiming only relative certainty for his own views, the rela- 
tivist admits a low degree of certainty for his opponent’s views. They are 
nascent relativisms. Relativism implies all knowledge, objectively considered, 
to be potentially, infinitely complex. Knowing things in relation to other 
things need never stop. Relativism agrees in this respect with the views of 
the plain man and the scientist. 


C. Ceci. CHURCH. 
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Nietzsche's Service to Christianity. EEpwin DopGce Harpin. The American 

Journal of Theology, XVIII, 4, pp. 545-552. 

Nietzsche is remarkable in his irreproachable personality and in his keenly 
critical mind. He exposes unsuspected weaknesses and stimulates organized 
Christianity to serious reflection. Nietzsche calls Christianity slave-morality, 
which does no good to the inferior and hinders the progress of the super-man. 
This doctrine serves not only as a contrasting background against which 
Christianity shines, but also as a model for Christians to live out the faith to 
its logical conclusions, which so many are afraid of. Nietzsche conceives the 
super-man as pitiless both toward himself and toward others, and he himself 
lived a life of fight against physical hardships. His regard for individual per- 
sonality is a great service to Christianity. He loves reality and hates hypoc- 
risy and self-delusion, and he bears whatever the truth leads to. By an irony 
of fate, the intrepid philosopher fell a victim of insanity and became an object 


of those Christian virtues which he had despised. 
YvueEN R. CuHao. 


Die Handarbeit als Erziehungsmittel bei John Locke. Dr. HERMANN BUCHEL. 

Ar. f. G. Ph., XXI, I, pp. 61-77. 

In educational methods, variously affected as they are by religious, socio- 
logical, and political movements, the influence of Locke is difficult to establish, 
especially in the work of his great follower Rousseau, the sentimentalist and 
republican. Locke, living the all-round practical life of an English gentleman, 
came to regard sensory experience as the foundation of our knowledge, and the 
exercise of our faculties as the source of truth. Sensory experience he em- 
phasized as coming before its formal expression in language. His volume 
called ‘Some Thoughts on Education" appeared in 1693. Education for him 
meant a spiritual and moral discipline, affording first health, and then virtue, 
wisdom, breeding, and knowledge. His standard was thus both practical and 
aristocratic. For him training in the trades was not, as for Rousseau, a social 
duty, but, according to his epistemology, a psychological discipline, utilizing 
the piay instinct of the child, doing away with idleness, affording healthful 
relaxation from specific brain work, and yet contributing to intellectual as 
well as to manual dexterity. He urged a knowledge of all trades, and thor- 
ough training in one of them. Knowledge of business methods, especially of 
book-keeping, he considered necessary, that a gentleman might know how to 
manage his property, and useful, for the development of his reason. Locke 
was perhaps influenced by the Little School of Port Royal, and certainly by the 
Order of the Oratoire, as well as by Rabelais, who emphasized sensory ex- 
perience as opposed to the formal learning of the scholastics. Locke's edu- 
cational theories are presented very unsystematically; the relation of manual 
labor to his epistemology is not fully worked out. His deficiencies are not 
compensated, as in Rousseau, by literary gifts, but his theories undoubtedly 
had their influence in the movement towards realism and away from a pedan- 
tic emphasis on form. This movement developed on both the sociological 
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and scientific sides. Most of the men who have adopted Rousseau’s methods 
were influenced by Condillac, student of Locke. Trade schools in practice 
tend sometimes to sharpen class distinctions, and to encourage neglect of 
spiritual values, but they are useful for developing a sense of duty to society, 
as well as a respect for manual labor, and also in the training of the child’s 


mind by way of his hands. 
Marion D. CRANE. 


The Psychophysical Basis of Moral Conduct. Gustave A. FEIncotp. J. of 

Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., Vol. XI, 25, pp. 680-687. 

Hedonism holds that concepts are objective because inherent in human 
nature. Pleasure and pain are in this sense objective. Development is 
change from a less pleasant to a more pleasant condition, and starts with cer- 
tain instincts and impulses biologically explained. We do not know whether 
the reactions of the amoeba indicate pleasure and pain. But since the be- 
havior of man is much like that of the lower animals, either they have in- 
telligence and moral intuition or these are abstractions. Representative 
knowledge is manifested in the sea urchin when it shrinks from a shadow. 
When we shrink from falsehood is it not, therefore, because of the same emo- 
tionalfear? Yet emotions have their origin insensation. Different responses 
to the same situation are due to different psychophysical states, not to 
wickedness. Pleasure and pain create ethical values; for example, sympathy 
is aroused by actions that have givenus pain. If it be said that these psy- 
cho-physical causes have dropped out of consciousness, and that we now perform 
duty for duty’s sake, the answer is that the pleasantness or unpleasantness is 
present, though unnoticed, and is discoverable by introspection. 

ALLEN J. THOMAS. 


Essai surl'interprétation sociologique des phénoménes conscients. ‘D. DRAGHI- 

cesco. Rev. Ph., XXXIX, 9 and Io, pp. 225-250, 305-344. 

The results of experimental psychology or psycho-physiology seem negative, 
and appear even to mislead investigators. They are succéssful only with 
physiological variations and the lower mental functions. As M. Kostyleff 
has pointed out, a crisis seems to be approaching. In some quarters psy- 
chology is being reduced to an applied science, anthropometry, in others, it is 
becoming metaphysical; in still others, investigators are turning with hope 
towards child study for light on psychical processes. It has long been evident 
that historical and social causes must explain our thought processes. Con- 
sciousness represents the relations of individuals in society. Writers like 
Durkheim and Tarde, following Comte, have begun to recognize this. The 
truth is that psycho-sociology should replace psycho-physiology in the study 
of consciousness. In defining consciousness, we may say it is that which 
continually emerges from the unconscious, past, or potential experience. The 
primitive man was a care-free and relatively unconscious being. With the 
advent of social interdicts, and socially imposed pains, his consciousness de- 
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veloped. When the horde was constituted into a tribe, various social activities 
of a brutal nature appeared. The pains inflicted by barbarous rites repressed 
the merely biological elements and stimulated the conscious ones in the primi- 
tive nature. 

The factor which changed the horde into the rudimentary society, so that 
the compulsions of religion could begin their work, was the conquest of others 
so as to enslave them. This is the ultimate cause of psychical superiority, 
and it involves at the same time the germs of political, economic and juridical 
organization. Wars and the economic activities of the tribe, supplemented 
later by religion, were the agencies that by their pains and interdictions de- 
veloped man’s conscious life, for consciousness is the state of convalescence 
from pain. The complicating results of war, industry, and religion, with their 
throbs of pain and succeeding quiet, produce the mind. Self-consciousness 
arises from the opposition of others to the individual. Thus the human per- 
sonality is explained as a product of collective life. Attention and the train 
of ideas are explainable as results of conscious states impressed by social agen- 
cies. Both attention and so-called ‘association’ are results of the mechanical 
operation of strong and weak states. Variety and wide social relatons are 
essential to higher life. Personality will be complete when the life of human- 
ity permeates every individual in a universal society. On the physiological 
side, the brain is the record of man’s social life, but the mental acquisitions of 
the race are not transmitted by physiological heredity. They have to be 
‘inscribed’ on each generation by education. Yet there is a strict parallel- 
ism between physiological and mental phenomena in the brain. The reflexes 
of the brain are kept active directly by excitations from the organism, and 
indirectly by social influences, such as war and industry. 

C, Ceci. 


Intercourse as the Basis of Thought. W.W.CARLIiLE. Mind, 92, pp. 510-521. 


There is no doubt that we depend upon the senses to furnish us information 
which is the basis of judgment, as for instance, in measuring. But since sen- 
sation is individual, how can it give us information that is acknowledged to 
be identical for all men? We find that sense can give us no information unless 
we put a question to nature. The ideas that enable us to put questions, it 
will be found, are derived from intercourse with our fellows. They enable us 
to give a judgment valid for all, because they are concerted questions. Truth 
is thus primarily a concept of intercourse, which is later extended to individual 
investigations. With the concepts and ideas acquired by intercourse, the mind 
is able to assimilate the new impressions and instances that arise in the course 
of experience. Since sensations are always individual, we may also inquire 
into the reasons for our belief in external independent reality. We find a 
compelled concurrence as regards certain of the information furnished by the 
senses. This concurrence is recognized only through intercourse, which thus 
gives us our most elementary knowledge. The reasoning is evidently from 
sense, as effect, to external reality, as cause. Causation is not invariable con- 
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junction, but in reasoning it is the reconstituting of a whole in experience from 
given parts. That this is inevitable, our intercourse shows. It is only as 
we concur in our belief in an external world which can be known through the 


fragments of sense, that causation as a concept is possible. 
D. T. Howarp. 


The Vice of Modern Philosophy. W.4H.SuHetpon. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., XII, 1, pp. 5-16. 

The right way to ascertain what is the true philosophical problem is to ask, 
What do men want, that they philosophize? The needs of men may be grouped 
under the heads of Knowledge and Practical Well-being. Knowledge, 
being more inclusive, is the higher good of the two. The field of intellectual 
pursuits may be subdivided into the special branches of science, on one hand, 
and the all-inclusive philosophy, on the other. Philosophy represents the 
consummation of a progress in which each science is a stage. Such a knowl- 
edge, gratifying most fully the contemplative instinct, must also tend to 
promote the gratification of the other great instinct, that for practical wel- 
fare. This being the true philosophical problem, modern philosophy has 
fallen short of it, because the present systems have set aside that inclusiveness 
to which the superlative worth of philosophy is due. This failure may happen 
in either of two ways. First, a principle might be discovered to hold of the 
universe as a whole, which by its very nature could not, in any time, place, 
or circumstance, be turned to practical account. Secondly, a principle might 
be discovered which could not help to account for the specific character of any 
particular fact known to science. The kind of principle which excludes the 
satisfaction of other than contemplative needs cannot rightly be termed a 
philosophical principle. Nor can we call a principle genuinely philosophical, 
which cannot account for the specific character of things; for the superior 
value of philosophy over science lies in that it is broader than science, but it is 
not broader if it leaves out what the sciences contain. The ‘schools’ of pres- 
ent-day philosophy, it is contended, do for the most part announce just such in- 
tellectually and practically barren principles as described above. Not all 
their doctrines are such, of course; but the ones that are noticed, fought over, 
defended, and attacked most ardently, are in the main quite sterile. (Here 
follow the author's indictments against the various schools.) It is as if one, 
consumed by thirst, were offered an empty goblet, elaborately carved and of 
exquisite workmanship. He may, if his thirst permit, contemplate the goblet, 
and argue with friends over its proper description; as the dispute waxes hot- 
ter, he may even forget his thirst. This way has modern philosophy gone. 
The human race has need of a knowledge which philosophy alone is capable of 
giving but which it has not even attempted to furnish. Sun Hv. 


Class Distinctions. H.O. Merepita. The International Journal of Ethics, 
Vol. XXV, 1, pp. 33-53. 
Class distinction is indicated by the aversion to intimate relations—espe- 
cially the relation of marriage—caused not so much by differences of wealth as 
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by the accompanying difference in cultural ideals. The origin of these dif- 
ferences in ethical, aesthetical, and intellectual ideals was thought by Adam 
Smith to be occupational. Recent biological investigations indicate, how- 
ever, that heredity plays a large part. But it does not follow that, because 
differences between individuals are caused by heredity, therefore differ- 
ences between classes are likewise so caused. Individuals and families tend 
to sink and rise in the social scale, and the ancestry of all classes is extraordi- 
narily mixed. Thus are maintained class distinctions not caused by class 
heredity. There is reason to suppose that the difference in heredity endow- 
ment between classes is small. It is true that the leading positions are in 
general held by superior men; but in choosing these, society applies coarse and 
unintelligent measures, often passing over the ideally qualified for sentimental 
or conventional reasons. In explaining the diversities in class culture, we 
must, therefore, look to nurture, environment, and education, rather than to 
heredity. Two differences exist between the classes: a difference in income 
and a difference in occupation. The former and more important difference is a 
prime necessity for the development of artistic and intellectual tastes. For 
it makes leisure possible, permits a rarer and more precious environment, and 
gives a security without which even moral development is difficult. The 
standards of the working class are determined in the main by their expenditure 
and are in consequence so low that working people do not revolt against their 
conditions until their earning power is increased. The causes in the differ- 
ences of income which divide society into two classes are three: (1) the use of 
ecclesiastical and political authority in the past to establish different standards 
of expenditure; (2) the force of accident in a society founded on speculation; 
(3) the effect of inherited wealth. The higher salaries are, asa rule, kept among 
the wealthy because of the fact that their children have greater educational 
opportunities. These conditions could be modified so that the incomes of all 
would be compatible with membership in one social class. 

Culture has in the past been confined to classes stable through long periods 
of time and has been the result of gradual and unconscious adaption to stable 
economic conditions. If we are to have national culture in the future, it can- 
not be class culture; for there is now a constantly increasing fluidity between 
the classes. It cannot be a result of unconscious adaptation to conditions; 
for our industrial revolutions have caused a state of economic instability. The 
culture of the future must, therefore, be the result of the coalescence of the 
two existing classes into a single class consciously and critically aiming at 
national civilization. 

A. J. Tomas. 
The Changing Conception of Property. HARRY ALLEN OVERSTREET. Inter. 
J. of Ethics, XXV, No. 2, pp. 165-179. 
The primitive conception of property as a need, an extension of personality, 


or a permanent and fruitful means of contro!ling the external order, grew into 
that of property as what one by his labor has made part of himself, what one 
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has earned, and consequently possesses to do with as he likes irrespective of 
use or personality. But, owing to the ever increasing difficulty of determining 
with the advance of civilization just what has been earned, as a matter of social 
expediency property has come to mean what one may legally possess; and 
almost everyone to-day possesses property that he has not earned. Private 
property is justified, therefore: (1) in so far as it is necessary as an instrument 
of personality, (2) in so far as it has been earned, and (3) in so far as society for 
reasons of expediency has given it its legal approval. The second and third 
justifications are subordinate to the first: unrestricted control of earned prop- 
erty is unjustifiable when injurious to personality, and legalized possession is 
unjustifiable when disastrous to social health. With respect to property, 
therefore, a two-fold obligation rests upon society: to detect the degree of 
intrinsic right to property on the part of individuals, and to discover and cor- 
rect all conditions of property ownership detrimental to personal and social 
health. At present, society cannot determine with exactitude the extent to 
which private property is intrinsically deserved. Society recognizes, how- 
ever, two conditions of ownership detrimental to personal and social welfare: 
property in excess of needs and property inadequate to needs. Property in 
excess of needs assumes three forms: (1) property for individual and family 
consumption, (2) for control, and (3) for benevolence. Any surplus property 
to be used for consumption society should take or transfer. Surplus property 
for control must not be allowed to injure the lives of others. Surplus property 
for private benevolence can be eliminated by collective prevention or control 
of all situations requiring benevolence. By socializing such advantages as 
the individual cannot achieve unaided, and such burdens and casualties as he 
cannot normally provide against, society should aim to make good to its mem- 
bers any deficit of property below that required to meet fundamental needs. 
Raymond P. HAWEs. 


History versus Value. Morris R. Cowen. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., 

XI, 26, pp. 701-716. 

“Two principles are generally relied on as axiomatic in the popular philoso- 
phy of the day, viz.: (1) That nothing is explicable except in terms of its history, 
and (2) that the value of anything is independent of its history." The nine- 
teenth century had unbounded faith in the more empirical, historical mode of 
interpretation, while faith in naive rationalism is held to be typical of eight- 
eenth century thought. While historicism in its origin was related to the 
romantic movement, it became positivistic, inductive amd empirical in its 
development, and opposed itself to explanation in terms of abstract principles. 
The historical point of view has been taken so seriously by some thinkers that 
they have attempted to make it replace or supersede all independent method 
or standpoint of valuation. It is worthy of note that the more developed a 
science is the less use it makes of history. Physics and mathematics employ 
it hardly at all, and it is losing importance in the study of life-phenomena. 
Mr. Cohen estimates its status as a means of explanaticn in the Geisteswis- 
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senschaften. Economics, Jurisprudence, Politics, Ethics, Religion and Phi- 
losophy are reviewed, and in each instance it is shown that the historical meth- 
od has not been fruitful. The chief reason for this failure is that history is 
a fine art as well as a science. Historical science consists in applying the laws 
of probability to the facts. But the facts must be supplemented, or selected 
out, and interpreted. We may, with the scientific historians, attempt to 
eliminate this personal element by definite rules, or we may glorify it along 
with Droysen, Treitschke, and the patriotic historians. The evolutionary or 
genetic method in the social sciences of today attempts to do both. Two con- 
cessions may be made to historicism. First, that it has a certain pedagogic 
value, allowing the presentation of material in an orderly manner. Secondly, 
it may be effective against absolutistic theories of value. In the last analysis, 
however, it will be found that historicism is rationalistic at heart, however 
empirical in profession. The denial of the existence of values apart from his- 
torical sequence is nominalistic, maintaining that only particular entities in 
time and space are real. Value and history are independent of each other, 
as the two blades of a pair of shears are independent. Both are necessary, 


and one cannot transcend the other. 
D. T. Howarp. 


Why Should Law and Philosophy Get Together? James H. Turts. Inter. J. 
Ethics, XXV, No. 2, pp. 188-196. 


For ethicists to be interested in principles of law and lawyers to read a 
Journal of Ethics, each must master a new vocabulary. Law is concerned 
with what can properly be enforced upon others, ethics with what man may 
prescribe to himself. But their chief difference is revealed in their respective 
attitudes toward fundamental concepts. The task of the lawyer is to make 
concepts as definite and fixed as practicable, or to bring new cases under 
established principles or statutes; the task of the philosopher is to criticize 
fixed standards, to reconstruct, to elucidate the growing points of concepts, 
to point out the shift in meaning which is required if we are to make an old 
principle cover a new case. Yet the law too is a growing institution. The 
courts are legislative as well as judicial bodies. Every classification of 
marginal cases requires rethinking of principles. On the other hand, the 
growth of conceptions stressed by the philosopher necessitates a permanent 
something enabling us to use the same term without violence. The lawyer 
and philosopher should co-operate. Public and private standards of morality 
are interdependent. There is scarcely a concrete problem of ethics which 
does not demand for its solution a knowledge of law. The principles of law 
are not always adequate to current needs and ideas. Wider flexibility and 
orderly growth should be secured for law. The ethicist should have more 
influence upon public policy and opinion. We must undertake more seriously 
and with broader vision our task of considering our institutions and our ideals 
in their interrelation. 

RayMonpD P. HAWES. 
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The Principle of International Ethics. A. C. Armstronc. J. of Ph., Psy., 

and Sci. Meth., XII, 1, pp. 17-22. 

Many thinkers hold that the morality of nations is identical with the ethics 
of individual life. Closer examination, however, shows that the matter is 
not so simple. Aside from certain practical difficulties which arise from the 
backwardness of the evolution of international morality, the fundamental 
consideration is, Can the analogy between individuals and nations ever be 
made complete? The collective character of international relations often 
gives rise to a kind of obligation quite different from that between individuals. 
Just as the head of a family may have certain duties which he might avoid, 
were he free from the family tie, so when a nation is in peril, the government 
may adopt every measure for its protection which may not be allowable be- 
tween individuals. The representative character of the body politic further 
enhances the difference: a sovereign, a citizen, or even a flag, represents 
sovereignty and demands protection and respect. Disregard for these symbols 
of national sovereignty may lead to war. Thus, in point of devotion to duty, 
in loyalty to principles established, in fidelity to obligations assumed, in 
respect for the right of others, international morality must be raised to the 
same level as ethics in their personal form. This is the goal toward which 


moral evolution tends. 
Sun Hu. 


The Ethics of War. BERTRAND RussELL. Inter. J. of Ethics, XXV, 2, 

pp. 127-143. 

Although no single combatant of the present war is justified, war is not 
always a crime. Breach of treaty or of international law is only a formal 
justification for war. War is really justified only when it brings a balance of 
good to mankind. Private sorrow and anxiety, the sapping or brutalizing 
of the nations’ fittest youth, injuries to non-combatants within the area of 
military operations, economic and social wrongs to all the world,—these are 
some of the evils of war. The economic injury is greater than is usually 
supposed: economic progress is the first condition of a tolerable society, of 
national advance, and, for the poorer classes, of many spiritual goods, if not 
of life itself. The greatest evil is the purely spiritual evil: the hatred, the 
injustice, the repudiation of truth, the artificial conflict, where, if once the 
blindness of atavistic instincts and the sinister influence of anti-social interests 
could be overcome, it would be seen that there is a real consonance of interest 
and essential identity of human nature, and every reason to replace hatred by 
love. There are wars: (1) of colonization, (2) of principle, (3) of self-defence, 
and (4) of prestige. Wars of colonization are justified when the civilization of 
the colonizers is undeniably superior to that of the dispossessed, and when 
the climate of the invaded country is one in which the invading race can 
flourish. Wars of principle are justified when at least one side is honestly 
convinced that the progress of mankind depends upon the adoption of certain 
beliefs, which, through blindness or natural depravity, mankind will not regard 
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as reasonable, except at the point of the bayonet. It is seldom, however, 
that a principle of genuine value to mankind can be propagated only by 
force. Wars of self-defence are justified only against an adversary of inferior 
civilization. What one civilized nation can achieve against another by means 
of conquest is very much less than is commonly supposed. If the facts 
were understood, wars among civilized nations would cease, owing to their own 
inherent absurdity. Non-resistance would seem not only a distant religious 
ideal, but the course of practical wisdom. Wars for prestige, honor or tri- 
umph, such as the present war, are never justifiable. They are largely the 
result of the secret, prejudiced, unenlightened diplomacy which controls 
inter-sovereign affairs and pledges to such paltry objects the manhood and 
heroism of the nations. Insistence upon brotherhood and coéperation and 
the solidarity of mankind may be the outcome of the present war. Nothing 
but the pride of wilful rulers stands in the way of the settlement of all dis- 
putes by a Council of the Powers deliberating in public. 
RayMonpD P. HAwes. 


A Definition of Causation: A Reply to Professor Sheldon. H. G, HARTMANN. 

J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XI, 24, 655-667. 

The definition of causation advanced by Professor Sheldon in four articles 
previously published in the same journal, is taken under consideration. Pro- 
fessor Sheldon’s conclusions are summarized under three heads: (1) that two 
types of causation clearly emerge, “‘a certain serial type called a self-repeater, 
and one of comparison,” (2) that the “cause is two terms,"’ and not “ one term 
alone, where Hume and his successors always looked for it,’’ and (3) “ that there 
is a necessity in the existent world.” Points two and three are considered. 
Professor Sheldon’s conclusions are accepted, but his argument in favor of 
them is rejected. Granting that a cause consists of two terms, as Locke 
held before Hume, what constitutes them a cause? What is the essential 
difference between two objects which are non-causal, and two which act as a 
cause? Professor Sheldon fails to give an adequate basis of distinction. In 
this connection he overlooks the importance of change in the causal situation, 
and the thought-process which is essential to such a distinction. In the second 
place his principle of ‘sameness’ with a difference in ‘existential time,” is 
inadequate. Not ‘sameness,’ nor position in existential time, would identify 
the cause from that which is not a cause. In the third place, he fails to recog- 
nize the constructive process which any specific solution of the cause-effect 
relation necessitates and entails. We must assume two terms for our cause, 
and we must assume that they are neutral or effective, partial or indifferent, 
in respect to each other, in order to arrive at a distinction between the causal 
and the non-causal. We may not be able to explain why some objects should 
be effective, and some neutral, in respect to each other, but must simply agree 
that they are so. Professor Sheldon bases his third conclusion, that there 
is necessity in the existent world, upon the contention that necessity in cause 
and effect is based upon sameness with a difference. The emphasis is upon 
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sameness, thus reversing Hume, who emphasized difference and disconnection. 
However, the mere sameness itself does not constitute a causal necessity. 
Moreover, such sameness and difference presuppose an intellectual dis- 
crimination, of which Professor Sheldon takes no account. 

D. T. Howarp. 


The Power Behind the Throne. Atrrep H. Lioyp. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., Vol. XI, No. 25, pp. 673-680. 

The spirit of freedom is subordinating visible authority as never before. 
History shows a deliberate preparation for this freedom of the spirit. Behold 
dogma freed by art, art by naturalism, and these by anti-rationalistic philos- 
ophy. This gradual emancipation may be divided into five battles or cultural 
disciplines: (1) rude hand-to-hand contests for external gains; (2) diplomatic 
contests with sensuous appeal; (3) the rational game of science and industrial 
competition played with acquired control; (4) heroic adventures, showing 
philosophical boldness and personal attitudes—a breaking away from law and 
order, reason and form; (5) the closing fight of liberation and final achievement. 
In this fourth battle, which we now enter with all our achieved discipline, 
vitalism in its challenge to formalism makes creative life the test of success. 

ALLEN J. THOoMAs. 


NOTES. 


The death of Emeritus Professor Campbell Fraser, of the University of 
Edinburgh, occurred on December 2, 1914, at the age cf ninety five years. 
Professor Fraser held the chair of Logic in New Coilege 1846-56, and from 
1856 to 1891 was professor of Logic and Metaphysic in the University of 
Edinburgh in succession to Sir William Hamilton. The following paragraph 
is taken from an article in the Scotsman, written by Professor A. S. Pringle- 
Pattison, the present occupant of the same chair: “In the class-room Professor 
Fraser’s teaching was not perhaps of the kind most calculated to arrest and 
interest the ordinary undergraduate, but he had a singular power of awakening 
and stimulating the philosophic instinct in his best students. Emphatic 
testimony was borne to this characteristic in the warm address presented to 
Professor Fraser by his old honours students on the occasion of his academic 
jubilee in 1906. ‘In philosophy I am a seeker,’ was a motto of which to the 
end of his life the Professor was fond, and it is on this feature that the signa- 
tories of the address lay stress. ‘You never sought to impose upon our minds 
a dogmatic system of belief, but with a deeper trust in the eventual harmony 
of the results of all serious and independent thinking, sought to stimulate us 
to a constant individual effort in the pursuit of truth. And while yourself a 
scholar whose work upon the classics of English philosophy has achieved a 
world-wide reputation, you never failed to set before us a higher ideal of 
philosophical study than that of mere scholarship and research—the ideal 
which we saw exemplified in your own work as a thinker and teacher, of ever- 
renewed and unwearying meditation on the questions that are most ultimate 
and fundamental in the higher spiritual life of humanity.’ It was a natural 
consequence of this characteristic that the Edinburgh class of Logic and Meta- 
physics became a training-ground of philosophical thinkers who went out to 
fill Chairs in most of the Universities of the English-speaking world. During 
his thirty-five years’ occupancy of the Chair between 6,000 and 7,000 students 
passed through his hands. No fewer than seven of his pupils have held 
Chairs of Philosophy in the Scottish Universities, while nine others have 
become Professors in the Universities of Australia, India, Canada, and the 
United States. The Chair of Green in Oxford and the Chair of Sidgwick in 
Cambridge were both filled by philosophers of his training. In the kindred 
study of theology were to be counted, in like manner, at least six Principals 
and six Professors who received from him their first impulse to philosophic 
thought.” 


The following statement signed by a large number of the philosophical 
teachers and writers of Great Britain has been issued: 
“The war in Europe has made it impossible to carry through the arrange- 
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ments for the Fifth International Congress of Philosophy, which was to have 
been held in London in September, 1915. Before July of the present year 
(1914) the arrangements for the meeting had, to a great extent, been completed, 
The leading Universities of many nations had appointed delegates, and a 
very large number of distinguished Continental and American scholars were 
preparing to take part in the proceedings. 

In announcing the necessary abandonment of the arrangements for the 
Congress of 1915, we, Members of the General Organising Committee, desire 
to express an earnest hope that the confederacy of the entire philosophical 
world, which has subsisted since the inauguration of the series of Congresses 
in 1900, and seemed to have attained the rank of a permanent institution, will 
not be set aside for a longer time than outward circumstances render absolutely 
imperative. Weare confident that the common interest in philosophy which 
has expressed itself so effectively in the past meetings of the Congress will 
prove to be an enduring bond. 

We are returning the subscriptions of Members as the Congress cannot be 
held at the time appointed. But we pledge ourselves, as soon as possible 
after peace is restored, to promote with all our power the continuance of this 
international bond, either by renewing the invitation to meet in this country 
or by obtaining an invitation from a neutral country.” 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical magazines: 


Tue Montst, XXV, 1: Richard Garbe, St. Thomas in India; Bertrand 
Russell, Sensation and Imagination; K. C. Anderson, Orthodox and Liberal 
Christianity. A Via Media; Philip E. B. Jourdain, Newton's Hypotheses of 
Ether and of Gravitation from 1672 to 1679; Lynn Thorndike, Some Medieval 
Con-eptions of Magic. 

Tue HisBert JouRNAL, XIII, 2: Abbé Noél, The Soul of Belgium; Paul 
Vinogradoff, The Slavophile Creed; E. Lyttelton, What Next? Récit d'un 
professeur de Louvain réfugié en Angleterre. (In French and English); 
James Sully, Géttingen in the Sixties; Herbert Strong, The Jews through Ro- 
man Spectacles; James Moffait, Meredith and his Fighting Men; Edward 
Willmore, “‘Why Are We Fighting.” A Reply; F. S. Marvin, The Unity 
of Civilization; L. T. More, The Scientific Claims of Eugenics; D. Noel Paton, 
A Physiologist’s View of Life and Mind; George Haw, The Religious Revival 
in the Labor Movement; D. A. Wilson, Germans, Tartars, and a Chinese 
Patriot; G. H. Powell, Thoughts on Pacificism. 

THe HarvarD THEOLOGICAL Review, VIII, 1: James L. Barton, The 
Modern Missionary; J. P. Jones, The Protestant Missionary Propaganda in 
India; Howard N. Brown, Immortality; Aurelio Palmieri, The Russian Douk- 
hobors and their Religious Teachings; John P. Peters, Excavations in Persia; 
Benjamin W. Bacon, After Six Days. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, XIX, 1: Ralph Barton Perry, 
Religious Values; J. M. Powis Smith, Religion and War in Israel; George 
Cross, The Modern Trend in Soteriology; Clyde Weber Votaw, The Gospels and 
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Contemporary Biographies; W. C. A. Wallar, A Preacher's Interest in Nietzsche, 
Shirley Jackson Case, The Religion of Lucretius. 

THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XXV, 2: Bertrand Russell, The 
Ethics of War; Arthur Ponsonby, International Morality; H. A. Overstreet; 
The Changing Conception of Property; Albert Kocourek, Law and Other 
Sciences; J. H. Tufts, Why Should Law and Philosophy Get Together; John 
E. Boodin, Social Immortality; Joseph Dana Miller, Difficulties of Democracy; 
W. M. Salter, Nietzsche's Moral Aim. 

THe JOURNAL OF PHILOsOPHY, PsYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHops, 
XI, 25: Alfred H. Lloyd, The Power Behind the Throne; Gustave A. Feingold, 
The Psychophysical Basis of Moral Conduct; John Pickett Turner, Philosophy 
and Social Attitudes. 

XI, 26: Morris R. Cohen, History versus Value. 

XII, 1: W. H. Sheldon, The Vice of Modern Philosophy; A. C. Armstrong, 
The Principle of International Ethics. 

XII, 2: G. A. Tawney, What is Behavior?; Edward L. Thorndike, Ideomotor 
Action: A Reply to Professor Montague; Walter S. Hunter, A Reply to Some 
Criticisms of the Delayed Reaction. 

Tue British JouRNAL oF PsycHo ocy, VII, 3: Agnes L. Rogers, and J. L. 
McIntyre, The Measurement of Inteliigence in Children by the Binet-Simon 
Scale; E. Roffe Thompson, An Inquiry into some Questions connected with 
Imagery in Dreams; Stanley H. Watkins, Immediate Memory and its Evalua- 
tion; J. C. Fligel and Wm. McDougall, Some Observations on Psychological 
Contrast. 

Tue BuLietin, XI, 12: J. H. Leuba, The Task and Method 
of Social Psychology; W. McDougall, Recent Social Psychology in Britain; 
A. L. Kellogg, Crime and Sociology; E. Faris, Psychology of Religion (Prac- 
tical). 

XII, 1: A. H. Pierce, The Non-Visual Character of the Proof-reader’s 
Illusion; General Reviews and Summaries: W. Riley, Historical Contribu- 
tions; W. T. Marvin, General Problems; Mind and Body; H. W. Chase, 
Consciousness and the Unconscious; EZ. P. Frost, Dreams; C. H. Toll, Intro- 
spection and General Methods; H. C. Warren, Bibliographical; C. E. Seashore, 
Apparatus; H. S. Langfeld, Text-books and General Treatises. 

Tue PsycnovocicaL Review, XXI, 6: C. A. Ruchmich, A Schema of 
Method; Edward L. Thorndike, Fatigue in a Complex Function; June E. 
Downey, On the Reading and Writing of Mirror-Script; Garry C. Myers, A 
Comparative Study of Recognition and Recall; Anna Wyczolkowska, The 
Automatic Writing of Children from Two to Six Years, Indicative of Organic 
Derivation of Writing in General; H. L. Hollingworth, Variations in Efficiency 
During the Working Day. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycHoLocie, LXIX, 5 u. 6: A. Gelb, Bibliographie der 
deutschen und auslaindischen Literatur des Jahres 1913 tiber Psychologie, ihre 
Hilfswissenschaften u. Grenzgebiete. 

VIERTELJAHRSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND SOZI- 
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otocre, XX XVIII, 4: Heinz Werner, Eine psychophysiologische Theorie der 
Ubung. 

ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOsopHie, XX, 4: Dr. Johann Zahlfleisch, 
Einige Vorbemerkungen zu einer neuen Erkenntnistheorie; Dr. B. Lemcke, Die 
vier Méglichkeiten; Julius Fischer, Die Religion als Problem der Philosophie; 
Otto Kréger, Theoretische und praktische Philosophie im Lichte des reinen 
Idealismus; Prof. Leman, Zu den Aufs&tzen von Ernst Barthel tiber Kausali- 
tat; Georg Wendel, Zur Ethik. 

Arcuiv FUR GESCHICHTE DER PutLosopuiz, XXI, 1: Dr. Hubert Rick, War 
Philosophie den Alten jemals Wissenschaft schlechthin?; Dr. B. Kats, Zur 
Philosophie Salomon Maimons; Dr. Hermann Biichel, Die Handarbeit als 
Erziehungsmittel bei John Locke. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XX XIX, 9: D. Draghicesco, Essai sur l'interpréta- 
tion sociologique des phénoménes conscients; N. Seliber, La pensée russe 
presente-t-elle des tendences originales en philosophie?; R. Paucot, Expliquer 
et comprendre. 

XXXIX, 10: D. Draghicesco, Essai sur l'interprétation sociologique des 
phénoménes censcients (Fin). 

XL, 11: Ossip-Lourié, La graphomanie; G. Duprat, Les fondements du 
caractére. 

XL, 12: Revault D’Allonnes, Les troubles de l'intelligence; L. Cellérier, 
L’intérét. 
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